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SIRLS ; | ‘cn in December, 1944, an informal advisory 


$3.00 conmnittee was assembled to draw up a tentative 
statement of principles under which a program of 
LS & Ij phys:cal training could be satisfactorily developed under 

| the proposed plan for universal military training. This 
informal and unofficial committee was composed of the 
following : 

Arthur A. Esslinger, Major, AUS, Chief, Physical 
Reconditioning Branch, Reconditioning Division, Sur- 
geon General’s Office. 

Commander C. M. Farrington, U.S.N.R., Officer-in- 
Charge, Physical Training Section, Field Administra- 
tion Division, Training Activity, Bureau Naval Per- 
\j sonnel. 
|} Lt. Commander Charles E. Forsythe, U.S.N.R., 
\j Ass't. Officer-in-Charge, Physical Training Section, 
i} Field Administration Division, Training Activity, Bu- 
i} reaun Naval Personnel. 

F Commander W., R. Kane, U.S.N., Head of Physical 
and Military Training Section, Aviation Training 
Division, DCNO (Air). 

Lt. Commander H. E. Lowe, U.S.N.R., Physical 
and Military Training Section, Aviation Training 
Division, DCNO (Air). 

Ernest B. Smith, Lt. Col., AUS, Chief, Military 
Training and Special Projects Branch, Continental 
52.00 as Forces. 

| E, E. Wieman, Consultant to the Director and Chief 
51.25 fof Physical Training, School Division, Office, Director 
of Military Training, ASF. 
51.25 Through a series of meetings a statement was pre- 
51.25 
51.25 


3.00 








2.00 


2.00 
52.50 


b3.00 


pared which met with the unanimous approval of this 
committee. This statement was then submitted to Major 
General Walter L. Weible, Director of Military Train- 
ing, ASF, for consideration. It was approved by Gen- 
eral Weible and subsequently by other appropriate 
agencies of both the War and Navy Departments. The 
#Physital training program under universal military 
training, if and when such training is authorized by the 
Congress, will, therefore, be developed within the 
} framework established by this statement, which reads 

Y as follows : 
“1. Training for physical fitness is an essential ele- 
N ment in a successful universal military training pro- 
: gram. Thorough military training, the primary objec- 
tive of the program, can be effectively accomplished 
only if the men in training become physically fit early 
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Physical Education Under 
Universal Military Training 


E. E. WIEMAN 


| Consultant to the Director and 
Chief of Physical Training, School Division, 
Office, Director of Military Training, A. S. F. 


in the program and then maintain this fitness through- 
out the training period. To assure the maximum realiz- 
ation of benefits to the nation and to the individual, the 
military program of physical training must be closely 
integrated with the training that a youth receives prior 
to and following his year of prescribed military train- 
ing. Civilian agencies, particularly the schools, will be 
relied upon to turn out an ever-increasing number of 
young men physically fit for vigorous military training. 
Again, after the training period is over, it is assumed 
that civilian agencies will increasingly assist in the 
preservation of physical fitness. 

“2. The physical training program under universal 
military training will be designed: 

a. To develop and maintain a high level of all- 
round physical fitness in the trainee so that he may 
more readily assimilate instruction and better attain the 
training objectives. 

b. To encourage the continuation of regular and 
healthful exercise after the completion of the training 
period through the development of appropriate skills, 
techniques, and attitudes. 

c. To foster an aggressive and cooperative team 
spirit and unit esprit through participation in vigorous, 
competitive athletics. 

“3. The following provisions are essential for a full 
realization of the physical training objectives under 
universal military training: 

a. Establishment of a common administrative re- 
sponsibility within each service for all athletic activities, 
including physical training instruction, intramural con- 
tests, and contests involving outside competition. 

b. Assignment of military personnel who are ade- 
quately qualified in the field of physical training to ad- 
minister and conduct the program. 

c. A program of activities suited to the needs and 
adjusted to the capabilities of the trainees. Provision 
will be made for a gradual increase in intensity of 
training as the physical condition of the men improves. 
The program will include general conditioning activ- 
ities, swimming, and competition as well as instruction 
in a wide variety of athletic sports. 

d. A testing program which provides for the ad- 
ministration of appropriate tests at regular intervals. 
The results of these tests will be used to determine the 
classification and reclassification of individual trainees 


(Continued on Page 284) 
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Health Service to College Men 


FREDERIK A. OLESEN 


Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 


HE startling number of rejections of young men 
unfit for military service has centered attention 
upon the great importance of the periodical health 


examination, the necessity for insistence upon the fol- 


low-up interview and examination, and the compulsory 
correction of remediable physical defects at the earliest 
possible date. 

This wholesale rejection of men unfit for military 
service suggests that the scope and detail of the entering 
freshman and subsequent examinations should be aug- 
mented by as many health services as medical science 
has at its disposal. The health examination should in- 
clude not only the routine conventional physical inspec- 
tion of all of the body systems and specific organs, but 
should also be supplemented by the services of special- 
ists, oculists, and dentists, as well as by tests that will 
detect physical defects that may otherwise remain un- 
discovered, namely, urinalysis to check on nephritis and 
diabetes, chest x-ray to check on tuberculosis, fluor- 
oscopy to confirm cardiac and other abnormalities, bio- 
photometer to check on the acuity of vision, blood tests 
to check on anemia and other blood diseases, and the 
sphygmomanometer to check on blood pressure. 

The Medical Divison in the Department of Hygiene 
for Men, Brooklyn College, staffed by four full-time 
physicians and a medical clerk, and carrying on its 
work in the gymnasium building in quarters consisting 
of a reception room, dressing room, examining room, 
laboratory, infirmary, and fluoroscopy room, has been 
geared to carry on the above-mentioned health services 
for 2,500 to 3,000 male students for the duration as well 
as for the postwar period. These health services fall 
into two large categories: (1) the routine health exain- 
ination and its follow-up, and (2) all other health 
services. 


Pre-Semester Examination of Entering Freshmen 

Every student who seeks admission to the college is 
given a complete health examination before he may 
enroll for a course of study. The objectives of this ex- 
amination are to evaluate the health status of the 
matriculant at the very beg:nning of his college career, 
to aid him in his health problems as they affect himself 
and his course of study, to inculcate the habit of peri- 
odic health inventory, to protect the college community 
against the dissemination of communicable disease, to 
classify the student according to his health ability to 
carry a normal academic load, and to classify him for 
physical education activities. 


These examinations are conducted during registra- 


236 


By 


tion week by the entire teaching staff of the Hygiene 
Department, the college physicians, and additional aa 
porary examiners consisting of four physicians » 
ophthalmologist, and a dentist. 

The health examination includes (1) filling oyt ; 
medical record card which covers the family heal 
history, the individual’s health history including , 
record of childhood diseases, and a personal record ,j 
health habits of nutrition, excretion, work, rest, ¢, 
ercise, and play; (2) taking an identification phot 
graph which is later attached to his permanent recori: 
(3) giving a urinalysis for sugar and albumin; (4 
examining for parasitic contamination; (5) giving 2 
dental examination; (6) testing the blood pressure: 
(7) giving a complete medical examination; (8) 
cording the height and weight; (9) giving an ophthal 
mic and visual examination; (10) interviewing eac 
student personally upon the completion and the record. 
ing of the above-mentioned tests, discussing with hin 
his health status and advising him in regard to the cor. 
rection of any defects discovered during the examin. 
tion; (11) taking a chest x-ray examination.* 

Every student found suffering from remediable phys 
ical defects must report back to the medical division ant 
give evidence that such defects have been corrected o 
are under treatment. Failure to do so results in debar- 
ment from classes or dropping from college. The u- 
equivocal backing of the President of the College and 
the Dean’s Office has made this step possible. 


Other Helpful Services 

Routine intra-semester health examinations are given 
to all students at least once a year, to athletes before 
participation in intercollegiate athletics, to physically 
handicapped students at least twice a year, to seniors 
shortly before graduation, to staff members who desit 
a physical check-up, to applicants for positions to the 
custodial staff, and to returning veterans as soon & 
they return to college. 
The medical division debars from college all students 
suffering from illness where contagion is marked. Stt 
dents who neglect to seek the aid of their personal healt 
advisor for a condition which may prove dangerous" 
their own physical welfare are debarred from colleg 
Students are debarred from using the swimming pol 
when suffering from respiratory infection, gastro-intts 
tinal, genito-urinary, skin, and other infectious cont 
tions which may be transmitted to others. Cardiacs att 
"(Continued on Page 289) 





*Every student must take this examination within oo 
month after enrollment in the college. 
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-Recreation is State 


Business 


HAROLD J. WEEKLEY 
STEWART WOODWARD 


Representatives, Recreation Division 
Office of Community War Services 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington 25, D. C. 


HEN our ancestors first landed on the rugged 

and wooded country that was later to become the 

world’s greatest democracy, recreation was a 
luxury that they could ill afford and leasure time prac- 
tically non-existent. Faced with the stern necessities of 
roducing a living from a strange land, they were 
forced to work from morning until night and any colony 
member who was not willing and able to perform full- 
time work was a menace to the survival of the entire 
group. It is small wonder then that play and recreation 
were looked on askance and that both secular and re- 
ligious authorities joined in placing rigid restrictions 
on “misspent time.” 

Contrast, then, the picture today. Centuries of 
progress, the conquest of the wilderness, the world’s 
greatest industrialization, improved transportation, a 
veritable multitude of factors, have combined to offer 
the twentieth-century citizen more and more leisure 
time with each passing decade. Work time necessary 
for living and production has decreased from the 14- 
and 16-hour work days of our early settlers to the 40- 
hour week which we enjoy today and will decrease 
still more as time passes. One does not have to be 
prescient to foresee the thirty-hour week in the near 
future. 


Ever increasing leisure time and a fuller knowledge 
of sociology have combined to bring up today’s under- 
standing of the importance of recreation, an importance 
emphasized by Dr. Richard Cabot in his book, What 
Men Live By, wherein mankind’s four great life inter- 
ests are listed as love, work, worship, and play. Four 
centuries of progress have changed our living from the 
constant struggles of our ancestors to today’s society, 
the leader of which can declare, as President Roosevelt 
did in his message to the Congress in January, 1943, 
an “Economic Bill of Rights” including “the right to 
earn enough to provide adequate food, clothing, and 
recreation.” Truly the ‘‘misspent time” of yesteryears 
has become the opportunity of today, an opportunity for 
recreation as an essential of living with wholesome 
recreational opportunities available to all — adults, 
youth, children, young and old alike. 


a 
——____. 


If the reader desires further information on state recreation, 
he should address Dr. Harold D. Meyer, Chairman, Eastern 
Conference State Recreation Committee, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; or the Recreation Division, office 
of Community War Services, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Today, recreation is a national movement comprising 
all segments of our people and promoted by responsible 
groups which are generally classified as public, private, 
and commercial. With the community as the basic unit 
for recreation planning, as indeed it is for all social 
planning, in weighing recreation resources of any com- 
munity, full consideration must be given to the activ- 
ities, interests, and facilities of all three groups. Recrea- 
tion interests, facilities, opportunities, and potentialities 
have kept pace with our ever-increasing leisure time 
until the recreation field embraces a multiplicity of ac- 
tivities, and the needs of the people can only be met by 
active, cooperative partnership of all groups in the 
recreation movement. As recreation outgrew the home 
and the private agency, commercial interests expanded 
and gradually the public agencies came into the picture. 

Public agencies, functioning on the community basis, 
have long enjoyed complete acceptance and with the 
constantly expanding, growing, mushrooming, recrea- 
tion movement, the increasing need for coordination of 
activities, and the ever-broadening horizons of recrea- 
tion, the states have been inevitably drawn into the fold 
of responsible public agencies with a stake in and 
responsibility for recreation. 

Recreation—A Function of Government 

Until the present century recreation was considered, 
largely, a concern of the individual or group of individ- 
uals. The evolution of recreation shows that the private 
agencies were first interested in promoting recreation 
for people. Later it became the concern of public 
agencies—primarily municipal governments, with tax- 
supported facilities, areas, and programs of recreation. 
In this way the entire community could be reached. 
Now recreation has reached a stage of development 
where state governments are concerned with recreation. 


Government (the state) is a system of relationships set up 
for the purpose of serving the common welfare more effec- 


_ tively than individuals could serve the general welfare sepa- 


rately .. . It is the creation of men 
service of their common good.* 


For the past decade states have sponsored appropria- 
tions for state parks, wild life, state forests, hatcheries, 
and the like. In some states the schools have been active 
in encouraging recreation, while in other states welfare 
departments help provide recreation from tax-supported 


for the more efficient 








* Sherwood Gates. The Stake of Government in the Recre- 
ation of All the People. (Washington, D. C.: Recreation Di- 
vision, Office of Community War Services, Federal Security 
Agency, 1944). 
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funds. However, each of the groups have done very 
little, if anything, to give assistance to groups and com- 
munities seeking to open new avenues for wholesome 
recreation. Guidance is needed to make the local com- 
munity stronger! 

Many court decisions hold recreation to be a govern- 
mental responsibility for what it contributes to the 
health, welfare, morale, and well being of the people. 
Moreover, just as public education is relatively inex- 
pensive, so can public recreation be made available at 
minimum per capita cost. 

As local recreation commissions develop and the 
need for aid with organizational, administrative, and 
programming problems grow, communities naturally 
turn to state governments for assistance, It is signifi- 
cant that most municifal and county governmental 
units, with the exception of recreation, can look to their 
counterparts at the state level for additional experiences 
and resources. 

Many states have also had added problems thrust 
upon them with war programs. Military camps, air- 
fields, naval bases, and new war industries have caused 
a constant migration of people. These people look for 
good recreation. Their impacts have often necessitated 
federal assistance. Representatives of the Recreation 
Division, Office of Community War Services, Federal 
Security Agency, have assisted more than 3,000 com- 
munities in their recreation problems. In addition many 
states have also seen the need for helping local commun- 
ities, not only during wartime but as a means of build- 
ing solidly for the future. 

Many states have felt compelled to fill the gap by 
setting up war recreation committees on an emergency 
basis. These have served to demonstrate the immeas- 
urable strength communities can derive from. state 
recreation machinery. As a result many states are giv- 
ing earnest consideration to the establishment of per- 
manent state recreation authorities which will conserve 
wartime gains for the future. 


Establishment of State Recreation Committees 


Twenty-one official state recreation committees, all 
organized during the war period, are now operating, 
and ten additional states have plans underway for the 
creation of a state recreation body. Where such com- 
mittees have been established, much success has been 
made in pooling interests, public, private, and com- 
mercial in getting the job done. Although much of our 
work in recreation is still in the pioneering stage cer- 
tain basic principles have been established: (1) recrea- 
tion is the primary responsibility of the community ; 
(2) in order to do a good recreation job there has to be 
a complete mobilization of all resources; (3) the state 
group should be primarily a coordinating, stimulating, 
promoting, and servicing group. 

These committees in varying degrees have helped 
communities discover, mobilize, and use their physical 
and human resources. They have helped towns and 
cities to raise the standard of programs, facilities, 
finance, and personnel. They have contributed much to 
strengthen local community efforts. 
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Recreation cannot be considered a new Concern 
states, however. Already many of the established toa 
tions of government have a large or smalj Stake . 
recreation, such as the schools and the departments 
health, welfare, law enforcement, parks and COnseryg. 
tion. 

Those who argue against a separate state departmen | 
of recreation frequently contend for the placing a | 
recreation under one of these already established de. 
partments. Many say there is a need for a special de. | 
partment because only in this way will recreation t. | 
ceive the consideration it deserves. Most  exigtiy 
boards and departments are already overloaded wit, 
work and would probably find it difficult to give recre. 
tion its due recognition. There is so much evideng | 
that recreation occupies a sufficiently important Sector 
in our American life that it merits a separate specialize | 
state department. 

It should be pointed out that a state department ¢ 
recreation need not take away from the services g | 
other departments, but would mainly serve to coordip. 
ate programs and provide a liaison service betwee 
many public, private, and commercial agencies. The 
whole principle upon which a state takes on recreatioy 
would be to aid and strengthen communities in meeting 
their own responsibilities and not in any way to inter- 
fere with local initiative. 





Some Functions of State Recreation Committees 

A state recreation authority would, in short, aid 
community in doing its own job by advice and help 
rather than by supervision and authoritative control 
This help would take such form as (1) assisting com- 
munities in the organization and operation of recreation 
programs; (2) serving as a clearing house for the dis 
semination of information and exchange of ideas, plans, 
and suggestions in regard to programs and services; 
(3) promoting standards of program, finance, facilities, 
and leadership ; (4) improving local and state recreation 
legislation; (5) recruiting, placing, and training pro- 
fessional and volunteer recreation leaders ; (6) securing 
more effective use of state and nationally owned lands 
and water areas; (7) developing recreation in rural 
areas; (8) influencing the development of commercid 
recreation; and (9) promoting institutes and conier- 
ences on an area and statewide basis. 


North Carolina Recreation Committee 

Perhaps the best way of outlining the duties and 
functions of a state recreation committee would be to 
review the story of the North Carolina State Recreatia 
Committee which was organized in June, 1943, when 
Governor J. Melville Broughton appointed some thirty 
five committee members representing various aspect 
of recreational interests throughout the state. The 
membership of the committee was carefully selected t 
represent sundry recreational activities and to furs 
representation on the committee to the various state de- 
partments with recreational interests. Youth rectté 
tional activities, for instance, were represented by th 
appointment of separate representatives for boys’ ani 
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girls’ activities. The church, rural life, municipalities, 
commercial sports, the radio, motion picture theatres, 
and private agencies were represented by the appoint- 
ment of special representatives. The State Committee 
held an early meeting and elected an executive commit- 
tee which in the interim between semi-annual committee 
meetings functions as the executive arm of the commit- 
tee. As an initial undertaking each committee member 
undertook to make an inventory of existing facilities 
and programs in the particular activity represented by 
the committee member, and at the second meeting of 
the State Committee, some three months after its in- 
itial organization, each committee member submitted 
his inventory reports. The files of the North Caro- 
lina Recreation Committee therefore contain an almost 
complete inventory of the recreational resources of the 
state, private, public, and commercial. 


The State Committee has now been functioning for 
over eighteen months, and has been actively engaged 
in stimulating and encouraging recreation activities 
throughout the state. A brief list of the accomplish- 
ments of the committee would include two state-wide 
recreation workshops; visits to more than sixty com- 
munities in the interest of recreation; assistance in the 
establishment of over fifteen legal community recrea- 
tion departments, councils, or commissions; assistance 
to communities in making four community recreational 
surveys; distribution of thousands of pieces of recrea- 
tion material; assistance to communities in securing 
Lanham Act funds for soldiers’ recreation programs 
through the Federal Works Agency ; assistance to local 
communities in the employment of personnel through 
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the maintenance of a recreation employment clearing 
house; cooperation with the Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Community War Services, Recreation Divis- 
ion, in the preparation of four long-range recreation 
plans for selected communities; preparation of a guide 
book for community recreation leaders ; direct coopera- 
tion with the State Department of Public Health and 
National Infantile Paralysis Foundation in the 1944 
poliomyelitis epidemic, including the distribution of 
home-recreation pamphlets on a state-wide scale as well 
as direct recreational work with poliomyelitis victims ; 
cooperation with all state departments in the promotion 
of recreational activities ; the revision of the state recre- 
ation enabling act and the drawing of a bill to create a 
permanent state recreation committee to carry on the 
work of the committee; and the promulgation of a 
twenty-point recreation program for the entire state 
designed to secure state-wide recognition that recrea- 
tion is “an essential force in the life of the people of 
the state.’ 

Each of the state committee members was author- 
ized and urged to form state-wide subcommittees in 
their particular fields, and many such subcommittees 
have been formed thereby instigating and promoting 
recreational activities in specific fields. Examples of 
such subcommittees would include the subcommittee 
on churches, industrial recreation, camping, conserva- 
tion and development, rural recreation, youth agencies, 
public welfare and social services, municipal recreation, 
negro activities, and music. Each of these subcommit- 
tees has exerted a strong influence throughout the state 
in promoting recreational] activities. 

(Continued on Page 280) 


















“Meet Your Enemy 


MARK A. McCLOSKEY 


Director of Community War Services 
Federal Security Agency 


Washington, D. C. 


Scope of the Problem 
F ALL communicable diseases, venereal diseases 
are the most difficult to control, first because 
their spread is associated with sex behavior, 
and second because their early stages often are not 
recognized. Nor is it enough to locate and treat infec- 
tious individuals. There must be social as well as public 
health control, which means a job for the citizen as 
well as the physician. It means that every citizen and 
every organization must learn the main aspects of the 
problem and the answers that experts have developed 
to meet it. Here are some of those aspects and answers. 

Syphilis and gonorrhea, the two most common ven- 
ereal diseases, are both spread chiefly through sexual 
intercourse. On the basis of Selective Service medical 
examinations, it has been estimated that in 1941 more 
than 3,200,000 Americans had syphilis. That is, 1 in 
every 42. And gonorrhea is estimated to occur 3 to 5 
times more frequently than syphilis. 

Syphilis may attack any part of the body, and, after 
some years, injure heart, brain, nerves, eyes, or other 
organs. It is responsible for an average of 18,000 
deaths in this country annually. It also kills every year 
more than 30,000 of our babies before birth and afflicts 
34,000 more who are born with the disease. Nearly all 
cases can be cured, particularly if treatment is started 
early enough. Gonorrhea has crippled thousands of 
persons and is still a common cause of sterility in both 
men and women. With the new sulfa drugs, its total 
cure takes a much shorter time than that for syphilis. 

Commercialized prostitution, wherever it is tolerated, 
is the greatest single reservoir of VD infections: 50 to 
90 per cent of all women in houses of prostitution are 
infected. Despite widespread opinion to the contrary, 
therefore, segregation is far from being a means of 
control ; it is a menace primarily because the long incu- 
bation period for syphilis makes it medically impossible 
to detect cases immediately after infection. Army and 
Navy medical officers both have found in segregated 
districts a cause of high VD rates. The sexually pro- 
miscuous girl or woman is another fertile source of 
VD. Law enforcement, therefore, must see that prosti- 
tution and promiscuity both go. 

Since girls do not deliberately select prostitution as 
their future career but enter it because of poverty, low 
mentality, emotional stress, or similar causes, the first 
signs of this problem frequently show up in childhood 
in the form of juvenile delinquency. That is when it is 
important to determine the underlying causes of the be- 
havior and the extent to which the family and com- 
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munity are delinquent. 

Official records show that youth delinquency jg » 
the upswing: the Children’s Bureau found that 4, 
number of cases coming before 83 juvenile courts al 
over the country rose from about 65,000 in 194 t 
about 75,000 in 1942—an increase of roughly 16 te 
cent. And in 15 VD Rapid Treatment Centers, 3% ' 
cent of the patients treated up to Sept. 1, 1943, ye 
under 20 years old. Part of this increase, of cour 
may be accounted for by more active case finding aj 
law enforcement, but the greater part of it is actyj 
And the fact remains that greater community gi 
guards are needed for our children. : 

Since communities recognize, for one thing, that B00 
recreation programs and high rates of delinquency g. 
dom exist side by side, they are organizing progran 
that offer a variety of athletic, social, and war-seryig 
activities. The youth center has also become yp 
popular, proving most effective where it is a part d; 
solid community program. Though communities a 
their problems vary, certain youth needs are univers 
Among these are: 


1. Economic security and adequate housing. 
2. Education that provides a basis for living in; 
constructive manner within society as well as a fig 
step toward useful employment. 

3. Health protection. 

4. Opportunities to participate in community actiy 
ities. 

5. Recreation and social contacts. 

6. Guidance to help young people involved in pe 
sonal difficulties. 

7. Law enforcement to prevent exploitation. 

8. Religious instruction. 

Both the school and the church are important agt 
cies affecting the child. The teacher especially isi 
strategic position to discover the fundamental causes 
a child’s difficulties and should take advantage of 
opportunity. The school, furthermore, is the one ageti 
which reaches the child throughout his formative yt 
and can aid him in developing into a happy, healt 
and constructive adult. 





Essential Weapons Against VD 


One of the main community answers to VD lis 
community facilities and the way in which they@ 
used. Among these facilities are health and policed 
partments, courts, welfare agencies, churches, ff 
visions for recreation, and schools. 

The U. S. Public Health Service cites the follow 
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ig, that goo! 
nquency gl 
1 prograny 
War-seryic TREATMENT 
ecome yer MEDICAL CARE STIMULATE JUVENILE LABORATORIES, 
e AND PROPHYLAXIS GRANTS-IN-AID FOR PROTECTION MEDICAL- CUNICS, FOLLOW-UP, 
a part of Of OWN MEN LOCAL HEALTH FACILITIES SOCIAL CASE WORK FREE DRUGS, ETC. 
\unities an! 
re univers! Public agencies working to control venereal diseases. (Drawing reproduced from Prostitution and the War, Philip S. Broughton, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., New York City 20. 
ing. five points as an essential framework for active and over 6,600 beds had been established in 30 states. Since 
living in efficient public health control of venereal disease: patients remain such a short time in the centers that 
ll as a if 1. Every state and large city health department intensive redirection programs have proved impractical, 
should have a special division devoted to control of the services of welfare agencies should be utilized to 
gonorrhea and syphilis under the supervision of a help them adjust to society. Experience shows that suc- 
unity acti trained, full-time public health officer. cess in rehabilitation is more likely with young and first 
2. An efficient and workable system of case report- offenders whose habit patterns are not too well estab- 
ing should be set up in sufficient detail so that the health lished. 
ved in pf officer may learn the extent and trend of the VD prob- It is the job of law enforcement to operate against 
lem with which he is dealing. prostitution and promiscuity, chief sources of VD. The 
on. 3. Approved and practical diagnostic laboratory _ first step is to close a redlight district wherever it exists. 
services should be available without charge to all This means action not only against the prostitute but 
ortant ial physicians treating venereal diseases. against the third-party interests—mnadams, property 
‘ally ial 4. Treatment facilities with both in- and out-patient owners, procurers, etc.—who thrive on her. mi 
al cause SeTViCe should be available for the control of all infec- The arrest of a person violating an anti-prostitution 
tage of t tious venereal disease. Drugs for treatment should be law, however, is only the beginning of enforcement 
. one ages provided in all VD clinics and to physicians without action. The court determines guilt or innocence and 
ative tl charge by the state. hands down the sentence. Since venereal disease does 
py healt 9. A sufficient number of trained personnel for con- not constitute a crime or offense, when an afteniion ts 
7? ae tact tracing and case finding is necessary. found not guilty but does have an infectious venereal 
Mass blood testing for syphilis is another important disease, the law in many states provides that the case 
D case-finding procedure and one that is steadily gaining be turned over to the Health Department which sees 
VD lie acceptance. As a further aid to VD control, rapid treat- that treatment is continued. A person found guilty and 
“h they 3 ment centers, recently established, are able to give com- infectious may be sentenced to an institution which 
d policed plete treatment for. syphilis within a period of days as should have treatment facilities, or placed on probation 
rches, ft compared with the 18 months required by old methods. with provision made for complete treatment. An in- 
Gonorrhea is also speedily treated with new drugs. By fectious person of juvenile age should be treated as a 
ie follow August, 1944, 63 such centers with a total capacity of (Continued on Page 286) 
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Training Coaches for Athletic 
Safety 


GLEN E. GALLIGAN 


Winona State Teachers College 
Winona, Mississippi 


HE sports program in schools offers excellent 

opportunities for teaching safety, not only in the 

narrow sense of freedom from accident and injury, 
but for safe thinking, safe planning, and safe doing. 
What is the responsibility of teacher-training institu- 
tions for a safety program in relation to physical edu- 
cation and athletics? Since the purpose of teacher- 
training institutions is to train teachers, the admin- 
istrators should recognize the broader concept of safety 
in the sports program by giving future coaches an op- 
portunity to participate in activities which have the best 
leadership controls and which have a minimum of 
equipment hazards. 

Studies reveal that approximately fifty per cent of 
athletic injuries in high school are attributable to inade- 
quate leadership controls and equipment hazards. The 
college picture shows fifty-six per cent of the accidents 
among college women and twenty-six per cent for men 
are preventable by better equipment and leadership 
controls. This information would seem to indicate the 
need for a functional safety program .in our athletic 
and physical education program in our high schools 
and colleges. 

To what extent are teacher-training institutions fol- 
lowing recommended safety procedures in athletics so 
that young men who enter the coaching field are pre- 
pared in athletic safety essentials ? Some of these athletic 
safety essentials include (1) trained coaches, (2) 
proper equipment, (3) adequate facilities, (4) sound 
conditioning program, (5) carefully selected officials, 
and (6) attention to type of competition. Young men 
trained in teacher training to coach athletics should 
have an opportunity to practice safety in regard to the 
above factors, in order that they may when coaching 
utilize every possible means of safe-guarding boys 
engaged in high school athletics. This would imply that 
athletic departments in teacher-training institutions 
should rate very highly in the above safety athletic 
essentials when evaluated in terms of recommended 
standards. 

Some interesting information relative to safety 
essentials in athletics was obtained by the writer 
through an analysis of certain current practices in ath- 
letics for men in state teachers’ colleges. Present prac- 


The author is on leave from Winona State Teachers College 
and serving in the army as physical reconditioning officer at 
DeWitt General Hospital, Auburn, California. 
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tices in athletics were studied and an evaluation of these 
practices was made, according to recommended stand. 
ards, in order to formulate administrative guides, Th 
standards in intercollegiate and intramural athletics 
had been set up by experts in a study on the admin. 
istration of health and physical education in Colleges 
and universities. The data analyzed were collectej 
from 100 teachers’ colleges ranging in enrollment from 
75 to 1,700 boys. All states having four-year teachers 
colleges were represented. The study was made, as pre. 
viously stated, to set up administrative guides, but ip 
analyzing organization and administrative procedures 
many factors were revealed that had definite safety 
implications. . 

Only a few present practices in athletics pertaining 
to athletic safety essentials have been selected for pre- 
sentation. They are (1) health examination of athletes, 
(2) athletic training, (3) responsibility for injury, (4) 
cost of injuries in athletics, (5) schedules. 


Health Examinations 


The standard states that all students should be re- 
quired to undergo a health examination and should 
receive a physician’s permit before they are permitted 
to participate in intramural athletics. The study showed 
that only fifty-nine per cent of the colleges followed 
the recommended procedures. Enrollment was not an 
important factor, since the per cent of small, medium, 
and large colleges that followed the standard was about 
the same. Geographical area, likewise, was not a factor. 

Teachers’ colleges should require all students to 
undergo health examinations before permitting par- 
ticipation in athletics. This standard, when rated by 
experts in administration, received almost a_periect 
score, and still only fifty-nine per cent of the teachers 
colleges require this practice. 


Athletic Training 

The standard states that all athletic training should 
be under the direct supervision of a physician, prefer- 
ably the. director of health education or physician from 
the health education staff. Twenty teachers’ colleges 
use student trainers only. This seems to be an unwis 
and unsafe practice. If the duties of the trainer are 
turned over to a student, it should be done only under 
(Continued on Page 282) 
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A Neglected Area in Rural 
Elementary School Health 


By 


B. EVERARD BLANCHARD 


Dixie County High School 
Cross City, Florida 


ITH some thirteen million pupils, roughly 50 

per cent of all those in the United States, attend- 

ing school in rural areas and instructed by 482,- 
000 elementary and secondary school teachers, 54 per 
cent of all those in the nation, and the additional fact 
that two hundred and eleven thousand school buildings, 
88 per cent of the total number, are located in rural 
America! every statistical measurement employed thus 
far has indicated that the rural elementary school falls 
far below the national norms pertaining to health 
standards. ; 

Our problem at this point is health education. What 
do we mean by health education? The writer has as- 
sumed that health education includes all those in- 
dividual experiences through which a person's habits, 
attitudes, and knowledge in the field of individual 
(physical and mental), community or racial health are 
improved. Sound health education provides such ex- 
periences.* 

Though the number of one-teacher schools has been 
reduced by more than a third in the last twenty years, 
there are still more than 130,000 of them.* The one- 
teacher school, W. H. Gaumnitz, of the United States 
Office of Education, writes, “must be regarded as an 
important part of our school system, and it promises to 
remain such for decades to come.’’* In addition, there 
are over 23,000 two-teacher schools, enrolling roughly 
1,300,000 pupils. Thus more than four million children, 
about 40 per cent of all those attending rural elementary 
schools, are in one- and two-teacher schools. Another 
22 per cent are in schools with three to six teachers ; the 
remainder are in schools with seven teachers or more.° 

The establishment of acceptable health habits and 
practices among rural school pupils is an issue which 
has received more than just average lip service, but, 
from a practical viewpoint where rehabilitation, pre- 
ventive, and follow-up procedures might have been in- 
cluded in an active manner, rural areas have suffered 
immeasurably. The Report of a Conference on the 
Rural Child in the War Emergency has recommended 

1 George A. Works, and Simon O. Lesser. Rural America To- 
day. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943.) P. 23. 

2The Report of a Committee of the Public Health Education 
Section and the Health Officers’ Section of the American Public 
Health Association. Community Organization for Health Educa- 
oe (Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Technology Press, 1941.) 
"8 Op. cit., p. 23. 


4 Loc. cit. 
5 Loc. cit. 
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that in view of increasing shortages of medical services, 
rural school children and their teachers give greater at- 
tention to the importance of health for efficient living 
and service, and to the cultivation of better hea!th 
habits.® i 

As Works and Lesser have pointed out? the difficul- 
ties rural people face in providing adequate health are 
due to their limited financial resources, the heavy eco- 
nomic burden of the productive-age group, and the high 
cost of bringing service to a widely scattered popula- 
tion. 
Though many agencies may be found in some rural 
areas which deal in the health program, such as the 
county welfare nurse, the local doctor, and the school, 
the most common and, in general, the most efficient 
means of bringing health service to rural people is the 
public health unit which serves a county or a district of 
two or more counties.’ On June 30, 1939, despite some 
assistance from the states, the federal government, and 
foundations, less than 40 per cent of the 2,453 predom- 
inantly rural counties in America had full-time health 
units.? In addition to this, over 53 per cent of the rural 
counties, with a total of seventeen million inhabitants, 
have no registered general hospital.!° 


TUDIES made in various sections of the country 
indicate that rural children suffer more from certain 
diseases than urban children and are more commonly 
afflicted with difficulties that are specifically remediable. 
In one county in southern Georgia surveyed in 1936, 
60 per cent of the school children were found to be af- 
fected with hookworm; in one school 83 per cent of the 
children had the disease. In this same county 86 per 
cent of the children had defective teeth.11 An abundance 
of evidence suggests that a disproportionately high per- 
centage of rural children suffer from eye and ear 
trouble, spinal curvature, defects in breathing, gland- 
ular disturbances, diseased tonsils and adenoids, condi- 
tions associated with malnutrition, and defective teeth.!* 
In reply to a questionnaire sent out by the United 
States Office of Education for the White House Con- 


6C.S. Marsh. The Rural Child in the War Emergency. 
cago: 1941.) P. 7. 

7 Works and Lesser, op cit., p. 189. 

8 Loc. cit. 

9 Ibid., pp. 189-90. 

10 Ibid., p. 190. 

11 Ibid., p. 194. 

12 Loc. cit. 
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ference, 1,500 of approximately 3,000 counties reported 
on health service for 100,566 schools with an enrollment 
of over 6,500,000 pupils. Of these schools, 65,650 were 
of the one-room type. The following statements sum- 
marize the general condition in the rural schools: (1) 
In 30 per cent, no one is in charge of health work; (2) 
in 486 counties, county health officers are in charge; 
(3) school nurses are employed in 756 counties; (4) 
directors of physical education are found in 266 coun- 
ties; (5) there is a special health supervisor in 83 
counties; (6) about 50 per cent of the counties have 
some kind of nursing service, and (7) about 40 per 
cent of the counties have some kind of medical inspec- 
tion.'% 

While various services can be rendered by the rural 
school with respect to decreasing the number of health 
hazards confronting rural school pupils, one field, that 
of special examinations and educational treatment, is 
neglected and should be extended more serious consid- 
eration by rural school administrators and teachers, For 
example, in the White House Conference Report it was 
indicated that dental examinations were available in 
1,006 of the 3,000 counties, with wide variation as to 
the frequencies of service and method of administra- 
tion.1* The need for sight and hearing services as es- 
timated by the United States Office of Education ap- 
plies to approximately 400,000 children of school age 
with impaired hearing, and to approximately 65,000 
children with defective eyesight.!° 
32-33. 

The Advisory Committee on Education has suggested 
a well-rounded school health program as being: 

1. A healthful school environment in a safe, sanitary 
school building, with adequate indoor and outdoor play 
space. 

2. Health protection through medical inspection, 
school nursing service, and remedial work. 

3. Health instruction by means of curriculum ma- 
terials related to the child and his environment. 

4. Physical education properly graded to pupil 
capacities and interests. 

5. Mental hygiene as reflected in properly qualified 
teachers and cooperative pupil-teacher relationships. 

6. Recreation on a year-round community basis.'® 


What the Rural School Can Do 

The school, it is generally agreed, has an obligation 
to teach its pupils at least the fundamentals of healthful 
living and to safe-guard their health during the several 
hours that they remain in the school. Numerous areas 
in which rural schools can devote more attention may 
be mentioned as follows: 

1. Summer roundups of preschool children. 

2. Actual daily health observation. 

3. Better teacher preparation. 

4. Various schoo] health campaigns and contests. 

5. Science laboratory experiences. 

13 The Advisory Committee on Education. Education in the 
Forty-Eight States. Staff Study No. 1 (Washington: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1939.) P. 77. 
wa R. Rogers, School ae Activities in 1930, pp. 


15 Op. cit., p. 82. 
16:Op. ctt., Dp. Ti. 
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6. The schoo! cafeteria. 
7. Playground organization centered aboyt 


: ; Physically 
wholesome and mentally stimulating activitie y 


8, 
8. Activities which stress sanitation and hygiene 
9. Breaking down prejudices and superstitions 
10. Home and community experiences correlates 
with the curriculum. 
11. Health instruction to parents through the PTA 
and other adult groups. 


The American Youth Commission states that the 
present school lunch program reaches only about 5. 
000,000 children, although it has been in operation for 
several years.1* Almost all those reached are jp the 
elementary grades. If this program were made yj 
versal throughout elementary and secondary schools 
with federal assistance, as the Commission believes jt 
should be, it would reach 28,000,000 children and 
youths. The effect upon child and youth health through. 
out the nation would be commensurate. 


A unique system of health education has been estab. 
lished in the school system at Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
Three major factors which have motivated this pro- 
gram are as follows: (1) the administrators, teachers 
and school patrons realize that some weaknesses sil 
exist but with this realization is coupled a determina. 
tion to correct them as soon as possible; (2) this is 
not merely a war or an emergency program but it js 
being developed on sound principles and along accepted 
lines and this development will be continued in the 
future; and (3) the trend toward closer cooperation 
among the school, the community, and all other inter. 
ested organizations is clearly demonstrated.'§ 


T IS interesting to note that in the many studies con- 

ducted thus far, the need is continually expressed for 
coordination between the school and the community, 
The evidence admits that cooperation is necessary if we 
expect to initiate a well rounded program of health ed- 
ucation. There is an urgent necessity for the commun- 
ity and the school to arrive at a common understanding 
as to the demand and the desirability of a complete 
health education program in the elementary school cur- 
riculum. The Report of a Committee of the Public 
Health Education Section states that unless there is 
joint examination of community health problems, a 
joint evaluation of them, and joint planning for their 
solution, the health education program of the commun- 
ity will be determined by individuals and groups, each 
with special interests to serve.!® The result may be in- 
completeness, over-emphasis, or duplication. Hence, 
there is need for some form of community organization 
for health education, which will see the task as a whole 
and allow each group to undertake those activities 
which it can best carry out. 


(Continued on Page 294) 


17 The General Report of the American Youth Commissioa 
of the American Council on Education. Youth and the Future. 
(Washington, D. C.: 1942.) P. 194. 

18 Robert Yoho, “Prevention is the Essence of This Health 
Program,”’ The Nation’s Schools, October, 1944, p. 31. 

19 Op. cit., p. 1. 
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Coeducational Camping and Hiking 


By 


H. B. HUNSAKER 


and 


RACHAEL B. YOCOM 


Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 


necessarily new phases of physical education and 

recreational programs; yet they have not been 
incorporated into such programs to the extent they merit 
in relation to the educational and recreational values in- 
herent in the activity. The increased interest in camp- 
ing and outdoor activity creates a need for education in 
that particular phase of physical education and necesst- 
tates its inclusion in any complete postwar physical 
education curriculum. 

Realizing that thousands upon thousands of students, 
war workers, and returning veterans, will soon send 
our college and university enrollments sky-rocketing as 
never before, and that their recreational interests will 
have to be met, the organization and administration of 
4 coeducational hike is presented. A discussion of the 
educational, social, and recreational values is unneces- 
sary, and purposely left for the reader’s discernment. 

The physical education department of the Utah State 
Agricultural College conducts an annual coeducational 
hike, during the post-session period of each summer 
session. The 1944 camping trip was made in the 
Bridger Primitive Area of the Wind River Mountains 
in the Wyoming National Forest. The general plan be- 
gan with registration, a week of training in camping 
and campcraft activities, one day of travel by bus to the 
Bridger Primitive Area, six days of hiking, and one day 
by bus on the return trip. 


Crees new a camping and hiking are not 


Registration 


Any person registered at the Utah State Agricultural 
College during the 1944 Summer Session, and over 17 
years of age, was eligible for registration, provided a 
medical certificate certifying good physical condition at 
the time of registration was presented, plus a signed 
statement relieving the college of liability for accidents. 
The student registration fee was six dollars. The 
transportation fee was five dollars. The estimated cost 
per student for the total trip was as follows. 


Registration and transportation $11.00 
Food (furnished by students) 7.00 
Wyoming 10-day fishing license (optional) 2.00 
Pack horses (optional, 4 students per horse) 3.00 

Total . $23.00 


Students received three hours of college credit in 
physical education theory for camping and hiking. The 
equipment was furnished by the student, although 
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An afternoon’s catch of trcut. 


rental and loan lists were supplied to aid them in ob- 
taining equipment at a very nominal fee. 

The actual setting of dates for the hike was not very 
difficult, since the group started at approximately 5,000 
feet above sea level and ended at approximately 10,000 
feet. This height practically guarantees snow country 
if the hike is made during the early summer period; 
therefore the dates set were from July 17 to 31, in- 
clusive. The itinerary was decided from trail and 
topographical maps of the Bridger Primit-ve Area. The 
actual distance covered will be discussed under hike 
organization ; however, approximate distances had to be 
computed in order to charter the bus and to obtain 
clearance through the Office of Defense Transportation. 
The usual procedure was followed for obtaining per- 
mission from the administration for the addition of new 
courses. Immediately following their approval, credit 
and fees were decided upon in conferences with the 
registrar and the college administration. 

The problem of eligibility was a serious one, since it 
was obvious that some control had to be exercised over 
the type of individual wishing to participate in a co- 
educational activity of this kind. Aside from the eligi- 
bility rules mentioned, no other specific rules were 
made ; however, a faculty committee on eligibility prob- 
lems was organized to act upon cases not completely 
covered in these rules. For example a family wished 
to participate in the hike. They had two sons, 8 and 
10 years of age. These boys were not allowed under 
the 17-year limit; the family was allowed to partici- 
pate as a unit, however, provided they assumed com- 
plete responsibility for the youngsters. Students known 
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A typical buddy camp. 


to the faculty from regular or summer sessions were 
usually allowed to register provided their conduct while 
attending the college was above reproach. New stu- 
dents, unknown to the faculty or entirely new to the 
school, presented their credentials and three letters of 
reference. The committee thus far has not had to act un- 
favorably upon any person desiring to register. 

The problem of leadership automatically fell to the 
women’s and men’s physical education departments. 
One instructor from the women’s department directed 
the women on the hike, and one instructor directed 
the water-front as the lakes were reached, and another 
was placed in charge of the evening camp fires. Ad- 
ditional assistance was furnished by the horse wrangler, 
while students took charge of camp inspection, keep- 
ing the log, photography, and specific programs for 
the evening camp fires. Provisions had to be made 
for the rental of pack horses. Such arrangements were 
made though the exact number had to be withheld 
until the specific number of hikers was ascertained. 
Usually for the sake of safety, and the carrying of 
additional supplies in case of emergency in loss or 
lack of food, the administration provided at least two 
pack horse loaded with “extras.” The men and boys 
usually carry their packs, complete with food, on their 
backs. These weigh from 40 to 50 pounds. 

Past experience and physiological differences made 
pack horses a necessity for women on the trip, and 
made the trip more enjoyable for them. Forest and 
fire permit applications had to be made since nearly 
all such areas are in the fire hazard area during the 
late summer months. Equipment was, of course, a 
special problem during a wartime period; therefore 
rental and loan lists were compiled. These were made 
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from Boy Scouts, Logan Sportsman, the Army, | 
R.O.T.C., and Utah State College equipment. The 
approximate number participating in the hike was 
obtained by a request for pre-registration by July 10, 
thus giving the physical education staff an opportunity 
to make last-minute changes in the number of pack 
horses, bus space, and additional rental and loan lists, 
Various administrative forms or checking lists were 
made for the water-front director and the camp in- 
spector. Throughout this planning period the in. 
structional courses for the intensive week of pre-camp | 
training were organized. 





Instructional Courses 

The instructional courses under the leadership of | 
the physical education staff began at 8 a.m. and con | 
tinued until 12 noon. They reconvened at 1 p.m. and | 
closed at 4 p.m. The daily class schedule was as it | 


lows: 
8-10 a.m. First Aid and Safety 
10-11 a.m. Trail and Map Reading and Hiking 
11-12 a. Establishing Camp } 
1- 2 p.m. Equipment 
2- 3 p.m. Camp Cookery and Menu Plann‘ng 
3- 4 p.m. Evening Camp Fires 


The only deviation from the class schedule was in the | 
first day. The morning of that day was devoted toé | 
general introduction to the courses and to the gen | 
eral plan of the trip. 


Organization of the Hike 
Administrative details completed, and the instruc 
tional courses satisfactorily passed, the group left Utah 
State Agricultural College early Sunday morning, July 
17. Breakfast was eaten on the bus (or before lear 
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and lunch was eaten in Kemmerer, Wyoming. 
rete ten-day fishing licenses were also pur- 
eesti there. The “group arrived at what was known 
oe ’s Ranch about 4 p.m. that same day, and ex- 
pir eed the first real setting-up of camp. The cir- 
cular camp proved the most popular, with the men on 
e and the women on the other. Families were 
ysually placed between these two groups =e 
\ the circle. The camp inspector checked everyone in 
and designated the approximate areas chosen by the 
jaders from which camp sites might be chosen. 
Trenches were dug as soon as tents were erected, sump 
holes made, and wood gathered. The problem of 
waste disposal impressed upon the students the im- 
portance of leaving the camp site even cleaner than 
it was found. Dry garbage was burned ; wet garbage 
was buried in each individual’s ‘sump hole’. This 
hole was merely a circle cut in the grass, and the turf 
carefully lifted off in one piece. The hole was two 
‘feet deep and wet garbage and cans placed in it. 
Before checking out of camp, this had to be refilled 
with dirt, and the turf carefully replaced, stamped 


one sid 











down, and watered. 

The actual site selection was left to the camp di- 
rectors and of course was chosen near good drinking 
water. Instructions were given students never to 
swim above the drinking water, no washing in the 
streams or lakes (water was carried up in buckets for 

*— that purpose), and no throwing of any type of waste 
k ye in the streams or lakes. The administration carried minutes.” 
rh axes and shovels for trenches, sump holes, and fire 
ws 1 wood, as well as complete first-aid equipment. The 
vp axes and shovels were signed out by the students from 
an lists, Line hike almost ready to leave George Lake. 
[Ss were 
mp in- 
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the camp directors. After dinner came the camp fire. 
This was made up of three main parts; group singing, 
the program, and the closing ceremony and lasted un- 
til around ten o’clock. One long whistle meant taps, 
and the camp inspector checked tent occupants. 
Early morning silence was broken by three short 
whistles, and the camp came to life. Breakfast was 
made, dishes boiled and equipment packed, paniers 
loaded on the pack horses, the camp inspector 
checked filled-in and watered trenches and sump holes ; 
crossed dried sticks on the dead camp fires, and piled 
up fire wood. Then the buddy groups (each two 
students who cooked together) formed for the hike. 
The first day’s hike was seven miles straight up to 
gain altitude and make the high country with all of 
its wonderful lakes. The group had to hike in a line, 
for it was inexperienced as yet in the actual trail 
reading in primitive country. The line hike was al- 
ways used over difficult terrain or dimly marked trails. 
The Skipper Group (5-10 hikers) and the Buddy 
Group (2 hikers) were only allowed when the trails 
were plainly marked and there was little or no danger 
of getting lost from the main group. The pace was 
moderate ; rests were frequent; and morale was high. 
Chris Lake was reached and camp was set up once 
again in plenty of time to fish, swim and explore. That 
evening the importance of drainage in the high coun- 
try was satisfactorily proved. A camp director called, 
“Thunder storm in ten minutes; it will last about 20 
Needless to say’ the information was cor- 
rect almost to the minute. Perfect following of di- 
rections found the students none the worse for the 


(Continued on Page 288) 


Sixth day of the hike. 











Editorials 


NE of the most critical problems 

in athletics, at the moment, it 

, seems to us, is the officiating of games 

“and sports. The problem arises not 

only with the amateur sports but more 

particularly with professional sport. In a country where 

sportsmansnip is supposedly ingrained and where it is 

traditional, to say the least, athletes and spectators alike 

are showing a lamentable lack of it towards officials 
and opponents. 

Rules are necessary limitations on the play. Had we 
no rules it would be practically impossible for one team 
to play another, starting equally. The referee or umpire 
interprets the rules. It is taken for granted that the 
rules are known to both teams when the arrangements 
to play are made. It is also understood that the official 
knows the rules and that once the game starts there is 
nothing that can be done about it. He is in complete 
charge of the game and the players’ conduct. 

Why should senior athletes, adults, playing before 
thousands of spectators be tolerated in our sports when 
they fight and attempt to slow up their opponents by 
way of “rough play!” Why should professional hockey 
players be allowed to beat one another with their sticks 
when no two'or more civilians could get away with it! 
Why should spectators be allowed to throw pop bottles 
and other junk at players or officials at athletic events 
and not be arrested for disturbing the peace. They 
couldn't do it elsewhere! Why should any adult be 
asked to put up with the verbal and physical abuse that 
they are constantly being subjected to while they offici- 
ate games. 

The point is that young people go to see these games. 
They see these so-called stars, amateur and professional, 
who are ballyhooed into great national figures behaving 
like a bunch of uncivilized, brutal, bad mannered, emo- 
tionally immature children—and getting away with it. 
They are even acclaimed if they happen to be on “our 
team.”’ 

Anywhere else that kind of behavior wouldn’t be 
tolerated for a minute. If any civilian behaved that 
way in a public place, or even privately, he would be 
arrested. If athletics have anything to contribute to 
good citizenship certainly it is in connection with in- 
dividual emotional control. Athletes, adults, who 
demonstrate a lack of that control should be excluded 
from the sport, if necessary, permanently. 

Athletics have been used to train rising generations 
in the adult tasks and ways of life since the beginning 
of time. Those persons in control of sports now are 
well within their rights as responsible citizens in the 
community or society to insist on a high level of be- 
havior from athletes. If athletes don’t choose to be- 

‘have that way exclude them altogether. 
When elementary and secondary school athletes 


Blow the Man 
Down, Bullies 


Reprinted from the January, 1945, Canadian Physical Educa- 
tion Association Bulletin. 
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show the same kind of behavior as ther adult “athlet 
heroes” in spite of vigorous coaching to the vain 
the thing has gone far enough. No educational ate 
tion has any right to promote some phase of peta 
that leads to undesirable behavior and attitudes. It fol \ 
lows then that students who undertake to imitate their 


‘betters’ should be excluded from sports. Such insti 


tutions should control the sports. Publicity, glamour 
gate receipts, championships should all be forfeited be- 


fore unsportsmanlike behavior is tolerated. 

If something isn’t done, and soon, we will have two | 
or three generations of adults in our society who are 
mean, cruel, and unsporting players. A great many 
young people think it is the thing to do. They don't 
hesitate to tell you so. They resent being checked or 
penalized for it. They argue and doubt the fair-minded. | 
ness of the official. They have little or no respect for 
the opponent. 

Coaches are not blameless in this connection. They 
often haven't read the rules, are unaware of current 
changes. But the one rule that dominates every ryle 
book is good sportsmanship. Officials leave themselves 
open to criticism often because they are not thoroughly 
familiar with the rules, or because they want to get the ) 
job again, or because they want to be thought a good 
fellow, or because they allow themselves to take a job 
under restrictions placed upon them by the clubs em- 
ploying them. 

But probably the person most at fault is the spec. 
tator, the spectator who howls for a fight between the 
players, for the shedding of blood. The all-time low is | 
present-day wrestling where the “promoters” of } 
wrestling have “stooped to conquer” not glory nor the 
prize, nor the wreath, but the gate receipts. It is amaz- 
ing to think of so many educated, civilized, ordinarily 
well behaved citizens of our big cities going to hockey | 
games to see these fights without rules. And when you | 
think of the managers of hockey clubs, some of them | 
especially prominent people, going about punching one 
another on the nose, wonder can only be exceeded by 
disgust. | 

This is being written on December the seventh, a day 
forever famous now as that on which one nation struck 
at another from behind without warning. We all resent 
that sort of thing. And yet we tolerate the same sort of | 
thing in our athletics that we watch or coach or support 
every day. We encourage it too often. 

And what's to do about it! Insofar as it come 
within our power, we can insist that our players bk 
sportsmen or else they don’t play. Insofar as we cat, | 
help to train officials for each sport and support them } 
to the limit in their interpretation of the rules even t 
they make mistakes. Insofar as it comes within out 
power, to boycott professional and amateur leagues 
which permit crude, unsportsmanlike conduct on the 
part of the players, trainers, owners and managefs- 


(Continued on Page 295) 
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St. Cloud, Minnesota 

€ two | , ‘ , ; ‘ , . , . 
10 are HE school program of physical education, as is all education can best make its contribution to world peace. 
many aducation in the United States, is based on the If we keep the problem and the aim constantly in mind, 
don’t assumption that one of its aims is the fulfillment many helpful ideas and solutions will arise. We might 
ed or | of children’s needs. There have been many different start with some of these things: 
indeq. | definitions of these needs but all include the concept 1. It is known that children learn as much by imita- 
ct for | that the child should be equipped to live, work, and tion and by following the examples set by persons with 


serve in a democratic society. As living ar social con- 
They ditions change, as economic systems are altered, as 
; democratic privileges and responsibilities become clear- 


whom they come in contact as in any other way. There- 
fore, one of our most potent methods of teaching is the 
example set by the teacher. Do we, as teachers, use 


ur 

y rn er, so the needs of children change accordingly. Educa- democratic procedures in the administration and con- 
selves tion, if it is to achieve its high aims, must know and duct of our classes? Are we kind and considerate? Do 
ughly understand these changes and thereby adjust its pro- we show tolerance and understanding toward all of our 
et the ) gram and methods to meet the changing needs of students? If one has students of other races or foreign 
- good children. nationalities in his classes, do they share equal rights 
a job The idea of the maintenance of world peace through and responsibilities with other children? 

s em. | an organization of cooperative nations is not a develop- 2. Knowledge of other lands and other peoples is 


followed by understanding of, and tolerance for, them. 
“The biggest barrier (between peoples) is ignorance of 
each other.”! In many ways, physical education can 
contribute to the bulk of knowledge a child acquires 
about other lands and other people: 


ment of the year of 1944 nor even of 1941 when the 
spec- United Nations organization was formed. The desire 
‘nthe | for peace, as against war, has been present, though 
low is | dormant, in the hearts of the majority of mankind for 
” of } centuries. In our time, we look upon the ideas of 








or the | Woodrow Wilson as the real beginning of the present a. The opportunities in teaching folk dancing are 
amaz-| struggle for world peace. Today there is no doubt that obvious and known to many teachers. Where and how 
narily | the peoples of the world want lasting peace. Whether did the dance originate? What kind of people first 
ockey | we achieve it or not in the years to come remains to be = danced it and why? Why is it characteristic of that 
n you | seen. Education has a major part to play in the achieve- group of people? In all types of creative dancing, oppor- 
then | _ment of this great goal. tunities are manifold. For example, instead of learning 
gone} The realization of the great ideals of Christianity and an Indian dance from a book, let’s pretend we are the 
ed by | Democracy involves more than the mere mechanics by __!Mdians and do our own dance. 
which they are set up and by which they function. Their b. Many games and sports have an_ interesting 
aday| real success and acceptance depends upon that most story back of their origin. In presenting the activity, tell 
struck | difficult of all things to teach and to learn—an attitude. the story. The game will be much more interesting to 
resent | They include the attitudes that determine the behavior the children and will be adding to their knowledge 
ort of} of individuals, attitudes of tolerance, of equal rights and @bout another country. Children are not always cog- 
ipport} opportunities, of personal honesty, of cooperation for nizant of the fact that there are boys and girls in other 
the good of all, of kindliness, of justice. Is not the ideal lands who play and sing and dance as they do. Bringing 
come | of world peace merely an extension of these attitudes _ this to their attention cannot fail to increase their inter- 
srs | on a world and national scale? est in, and understanding of, the other country.* 
€ cal, Can education, can physical education, contribute c. Attention might be called to the athletic events 
then | anything toward the development of the attitudes neces- and sports for which particular countries are famous. 
ven i} sary to world peace? Is this not a need of the children | For example, the Finnish in running, swimming by the 
n ou} of today? Education has a responsibility as well as a Japanese, soccer, rugby, and hockey in England, French 
agues challenging opportunity to try to fulfill this need. (Continued on Page 282) 
nthe Physical education, as a part of education, must make ~ 1 Adele Franklin, “Concetta Say,” Childhood Education, Sept., 
zers—} Its contribution. 1944, p. 16. iii iia ie ne & sical 
It would be presumptuous -to say just how physical uit Gale: ke tan & Co, 1941). elaine 
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A Specialized Curriculum for Training 
Elementary School Teachers 


CARL A. TROESTER, JR. 


Willimantic State Teachers College 
Willimantic, Connecticut 


FEW years ago in Connecticut, health and 

physical education were considered as “special 

subjects” in the elementary schools. Many 
school administrators looked forward to the time when 
it would be possible to have special teachers of these 
subjects in all the elementary schools of the state. Dur- 
ing the past few years, however, the philosophy of ed- 
ucation has changed with regard to “special teachers” 
and it now seems desirable to have the classroom 
teacher teach all subjects including health and physical 
education. 

This plan has been favored in Connecticut because 
the integrated curricula now being used in forward- 
looking schools utilize a flexible program which is not 
possible when the special teacher comes at a scheduled 
time. Also the classroom teacher can integrate all parts 
of the curriculum while the best that the special teacher 
can do is to correiate her subject with one or several of 
the subjects. 

In spite of the good intentions on the part of the 
classroom teachers in Connecticut, a recent study! of 
the elementary schools of the state reveals that inade- 
quate programs in health, physical education, and recre- 
ation continue to persist in a great many communities. 
This investigation also reveals that in many schools 
these subjects are still being taught by elementary 
schoo] teachers who have little specialized training in 
health, physical education, or recreation. 


There is also a need to secure the teaching service 
of competent young men in the elementary schools of 
Connecticut. In the past, the opportunities in ele- 
mentary school teaching have not challenged men in 
sufficient numbers to meet the demand throughout the 
state. 


Elementary school teachers with special training in 
health, physical education, and recreation are increas- 
ingly needed to serve during the summer as leaders in 
camps, on playgrounds, in community centers, etc. 
Many of these positions require specialized training in 
addition to that now being given by institutions training 
elementary school teachers. Obviously something needs 
to be done to improve the existing situation. Several 
plans could be outlined to do this. One such plan is 
described in the specialized curriculum that follows. 

An elective curriculum for specialization in health, 
physical education, and recreation has been developed 

1 Connecticut State Department of Education and Connecti- 


cut State Teachers Association. 1941 Teacher Personnel Study. 
1941. P. 4. 
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at the State Teachers College, Willimantic, Conneg. 
cut, enabling selected students to specialize in they 
areas in addition to completing the regular elementan 
curriculum. 
Selected students qualify to become spec‘ai coordi. 
ators, and, in some cases, special teachers and Super. 
visors of these areas in the elementary school by: 





1. Choosing as elective subjects an appropriate y. | 
quence of courses in the Elective Curriculum for Spe. 
ialization in Health, Physical Education, and Recre. 
tion during the four-year training period. 

2. Electing from one to two additional periods pe 
week in the required recreational activity cours 
throughout the four-year training period. 

3. Completing all requirements of the regular ¢. 
mentary curriculum. 

The regular elementary curriculum refers to the 
typical training curriculum where two: years of genera 
education followed by two years of professional educ- 
tion lead to a bachelor’s degree. In the present cur 
riculum there are eight opportunities throughout the 
four-year training period for students, in cooperation 
with a faculty guidance committee, to elect or choos 
from a wide selection of courses the specific ones that 
meet their individual needs and interests. Three of the 
eight electives are scheduled each year during the 
freshman and sophomore periods and the remaining 
two are scheduled, one each year, during the junior an 
senior periods. The elective curriculum for specializ- 
tion utilizes this elective framework for its organiza 
tional pattern. 

Present required courses in health, physical educa 
tion, and recreation in the regular elementary currict- 
lum include: 

1. Recreational Activities which is assigned one tem 
hour of credit per year and is scheduled three periot 
per week throughout the four-year training period. 

2. Methods and Materials in Physical Education fo 
the Elementary School which is assigned four tem 
hours of credit and is scheduled during the junior yea 
before the first session of student teaching. 

3. Methods and Materials in Health and Safety E¢ 
ucation for the Elementary School which is scheduled 
during the senior year before the second session 
student teaching. 


Plan of Organization 
Elective courses in the specialized curriculum 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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TABLE I 
CourRSES IN THE SPECIALIZED CURRICULUM 


For Major For Minor 
Specialisation Specialization 
\rea I. Principles, Organization and 
" Administration of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 4* 0 
Courses in: 
a) Organization and Administra- 
tion of Health, and Physical 
Education 
b) Organization and Administra- 
tion of Recreation 
c) Special Problems 
Area II. Basic Science 4 4 
Courses in: 
a) Adapted Corrective Activities 
b) Anatomy and Physiology 
Area III. Health, First Aid, and Safety 4 4 
Courses in: 
a) Mental and Social Hygiene 
b) Nutrition and Health 
c) First Aid and Safety Education 
d) Community Health 
Area IV. Activities, Dance, and Rec- 
reation 4 4 
Courses in: 
a) Dance in Education 
b) Technique of Coaching Sports 
c) Playground and Community 
Recreation 
Area V. Electives 8 4 
a) May be taken from any area 
depending upon student’s in- 
terest 
TOTAL 24 16 
*Designates the number of term hours of credit required 
under the Professional Areas. 


Professional Areas 


health, physical education, and recreation have been 
organized under five professional areas. In Table I, 
the various elective courses are outlined along with 
specific course and credit requirements for both the 
major and the minor specializations. It should be noted, 
in examining Table I, that six courses are required out 
of the eight available electives for the major specializa- 
tion and four out of the eight for the minor specializa- 
tion. This was done to give students the opportunity to 
choose elective subjects from other departments. 


Sequence of Courses 

To illustrate how the specialized curriculum would 
look over a period of four years, the courses have been 
arranged in sequential order in Table II. Every effort 
was made to plan for necessary progression and con- 
tinuity in all courses. The scheduling of the elective 
course in Adapted Corrective Activities illustrates such 
planning. This course was felt to be difficult for stu- 
dents unless they had taken the courses in Biological 
Science and Human Biology, and preferably had gained 
additional background by taking the elective course in 
Anatomy and Physiology. 


Practical Work Experiences 
Besides electing professional courses from those list- 
ed in Table II, students in the specialized curriculum 
whenever possible secure practical work experience in 
camps, hospitals, playgrounds, ‘etc., during the vacation 
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TABLE II 


CoursE SEQUENCE ARRANGED BY YEARS 


Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 
Freshman 

Biological Science Human Biology Anatomy _ and 
(R)* (R) Physiology (E) 
Playground and _ Dance in Educa- or 
Community Recre- tion (E) Nutrition and 
ation (E) or Health (E) 
Recreational Ac- First Aid and _ Recreational Ac- 
tivities (R) Safety Education tivities (R) 


(E) 
Recreational Ac- 
tivities (R) 


Sophomore 
Adapted Corrective Technique of Org. and Adm. of 
Activities (E) Coaching Sports Recreation (R) 
Mental and Social (E) Recreational Ac- 
Hygiene (E) or or tivities (R) 
Recreational Ac- Community Health 
tivities (R) (E) 


Recreational Ac- 
tivities (R) 

Junior 
Methods and Ma-_ Student 
terials of P. E. for (R) 
the Elem. School Recreational Ac- 
(R) tivities (R) 
Recreational Ac- 
tivities (R) 


Recreational Ac- Teaching 


tivities (R) 


Senior 
Methods and Ma- Student Teaching 
terials of H. and (R) 


Org. and Adm. of 
H., P. E. and Ree. 


Safety Education (E) 

for the Elementary or 

School (R) Special Problems 
Recreational Ac- (E) 


Recreational Ac- 
tivities (R) 
*(R) indicates the course is required in the regular ele- 


mentary curriculum and (E) designates that the course can 
be elected by students in the specialized curriculum. 


tivities (R) 


periods. Out-of-school positions which pay additional 
salary are increasingly open to students and teachers 
who have the type of training given in the specialized 
curriculum. For example, trained persons are needed 
as recreational leaders for playground and community 
centers, for federal, state, and local projects, and for 
churches, summer camps, housing projects, and such 
organizations as the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations and the American Red Cross. 


Additional Experiences Provided 

Students in the specialized curriculum are also en- 
couraged to participate in other types of activities. 
From the freshmen through the senior year many op- 
portunities are provided for participation in various 
indoor and outdoor club activities. Students are also 
encouraged to enroll on a non-credit basis in the three 
standard courses outlined by the American Red Cross. 
College credit may be received for the elective course 
in First Aid and Safety Education, for which the 
Standard First-Aid Certificate is awarded. Further- 
more, during their student teaching, a spetial effort is 
made to give students in the specialized curriculum 
particularly challenging and meaningful experiences. 

(Continued on Page 285) 
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Dual Goal 


ARLEY M. STOUT 


Howell Township and Keansburg Public Schoc.s 
Long Branch, New Jersey 


introduction 


3 a phys‘cal educator, trying to work out a well 
rounded program for the past five years, the 


writer has been trying to find a game that would 


teach some basketball skills to a large group at one time. 


In fall and spring teachers usually have ample space 
out of doors to give plenty of action to a class of 60 
or 80 with little difficulty. However, in winter when 
such a class is assembled in one gym and a teacher at- 
tempts to give instruction in basketball, he must either 
sacrifice the development of skills or divide the period 
so that each group only has a short time for actual 
play. 

Children from 10 to 17 seem to get more enjoyment 
and action in a lively game of Four Court Dodge Ball 
than any other game for large groups. However, it is 
not a game to teach highly technical skills, and ele- 
mentary children should know some basketball skills 
before entering high school. 
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By 


Consequently, we have been experimenting and pre. 
senting games trying to find one that would have the 
same appeal as Four Court Dodge Ball. There seem, 
to be a fascination and feeling of satisfaction for chip 
dren to be able to shoot a basket, but the novelty goo, | 
wears off if there is not a great amount of action, 
Anyone who really knows how to play basketball ey. 
joys it immensely. Nevertheless, for the majority 9 
students, basketball means simply a varsity sport for 4 
small number of efficient players. 





We have also found that children can develop more 


skill if they are assigned to a certain position on a floor 
because, if they are given the run of the floor ag jn 
regular basketball, they follow the ball and bunch to. 
gether too much. They understand positions fully in 
a static game such as volleyball but always seem to 
desire more action. 

With these conditions ever present, a greater desire 
to give a spirited, scientific game has presented itself 
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with the coming of this war. A new meaning for giv- 
ing large scale action on a basketball court has evolved. 
Everywhere the men in service are trying to drive 
home the idea to us, that physical education is what the 
country needs to build sturdy youths. 

In a radio broadcast recently it was stated that, 
along with a well coordinated body, the young men in 
the service besides being physically fit, must also be 
mentally alert, quick to use their own initiative. They 
have learned that once they are out in battle no matter 























d pre. | where it may be, they are on their own. 
Ve the With these thoughts as a background, the writer has 
seems | tried to develop a game of which the primary objectives 
r chil. } are: saat 
soo, | 1. To develop good coordination by actually manipu- > 
action, | lating the whole body quickly, oy ~ipeiorys Pass or E lav inate 4 
? To make quick decisions with the mind to govern ‘ s 
ll en- 2, To nel I i 4. Decide what court ball belongs in. 
‘ity of | those actions. — < cede Diane 
for a ee Cent we 6. Make decision ~~ to whether player is in right 
| 1. To give plenty of action to a large group at a time. ' i. ee ee ite ; “s 
‘more 2. To cater to all players, whether efficient or not. aes — 3 
flow 3. To develop a spirit of wholesome rivalry. , aaa ‘ ; ; 
“ae 4. To produce offensive and defensive playing for ose nncdhyentennnnage gee , 
as In ltl ‘ 2. Inform scorers of decisions made by referee. 
ht each individual. a * ‘hgh wae 
ctl t- ee a ee ee ae: 3. Assist in calling side-court violations. 
lly in daa saareiaenaie“-cegersiitbabien ee re gee 4. See that players leave forward courts when they 


em t) | aigh school age. They became very much interested 
in it at once, and as they played it was apparent that 
it had great possibilities as a game for teaching skills 


are hit. 
The timer shall: 





desire J , Bee 1. Keep track of the time of entire game. 
itsey || in elementary achool, and also as a highly scientific 2. Keep track of time-out. Two minutes are allowed. 
a high schools, and adults, both men and Each team is allowed time-out twice during the game 
Ww ' pee a 
— It is not too strenuous, but gives plenty of action and ’ 7 aol —e er 
» OF | necessitates skill. It can be played by all boys, all yg re peer 
irls, or mixed groups, indoors or outdoors if there ; oe er 
fo) ii sail g PS, s ae. or 2. Record time-out of each team. 
Lf a eto i ea nes ian meting, 3, Notiy referee i oo much te i lle. 
°) indoor game , y 4. Mark 2 points for each field goal. 
: 5. Mark one point for eagh free throw goal. 
Official Dual Goal Rules Playing Regulations —At the beginning of the game 
fo) Dual Goal is played by two equal teams, each hav- _€ach team shall be distributed evenly, covering one half 
y ing a captain, ranging in numbers from 15 to 50 on of the floor. The ball shall be put in play by one mem- 
each side. The object of the game is to have a win- ber from each side reversing his position in the center 
0 ning score, gained by offensively scoring goals and at circle, and jumping for the ball, after it has been tossed 
8 the same time defensively eliminating the opposing up by the referee. _ 
ee} | team. Immediately, the team receiving the ball shall en- 
ve Playing Area and Equipment.—The playing court deavor to make a goal. Only one attempt may be made 


and then the ball must go into the opponents’ court. If 
the goal is successful, 2 points are scored and the plaver 
passes the ball up to the center line, and the receiver 
attempts to make a direct hit at one of his opponents, 
whereupon the opponents attempt to score a goal. 

To simplify matters the game will be described in 


shall be a rectangular surface 70 feet long and 35 feet 
wide. The court shall be divided first into 2 equal 
“< parts with a heavy line through the center at 35 feet. 
0 From the center line 15 feet shall be measured off on 
both sides, and a line drawn across the courts on each 

¥) side. The center circle, backboards, and baskets shall 
be of regulation basketball dimensions. The ball shall aE PUES ROR, ane Te Gee 


be a regulation 10-inch rubber playground ball or a be.A, B, C, and D. ‘ 3 
0 lightweight basketball. At the start of the game Team X players are evenly 


distributed on courts A and B, while Team O players 

are in courts C and D. (See Diagram I) 
Assuming Team X recovered the ball from the center 
rT i, ik aii ainiinis aibind Sigh icin atte inaditiiia toss, and attempted and made a shot at the basket gain- 
all decisions. ing 2 points, they quickly pass the ball to the center 


2. Call i i : ae age ess ma 
ie) — a violations. Gs line and are successful in hitting a Team O player. 
- Decide when a score is made and notify scorer. (Continued on Page 291) 


Officials —The officials shall be a referee, umpire, 
5 scorekeeper and timer, not associated with the players. 
The referee in charge of the game shall: 
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Physical Education for the 
Handicapped 


ROSE E. PARKER 


Ilinois State Normal University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


children has been developed over a period of thirty 
years and in the last four years has had an amazing 
progress. Numerous state departments and agencies 
participate in it: the Departments of Public Instruction, 
Public Welfare, Commission for Handicapped Chil- 
dren, and, perhaps most recently, Illinois State Normal 
University. In September, 1943, this institution was 
assigned by the State Teachers College Board the 
responsibility of educating teachers for exceptional 
children. 


Tai Illinois Plan for the education of exceptional 


The plan to date prov-des for the care and education 
of three general types of children: (1) the educable 
mentally retarded, (2) the socially maladjusted who 
are delinquent, and (3) the physically handicapped, in- 
cluding the orthopedic, and cardiac cases, those with 
impaired hearing and vision, epileptic, and all other 
handicapping conditions due to physical condition. A 
special educational program is now available for all 
children who cannot benefit from the usual school situ- 
ation. 


Physical education has a significant place in the edu- 
cational program of exceptional children. This fact has 
become increasingly apparert to us as we have studied 
the needs of these children preliminary to setting up 
curricula for the preparation of their teachers at Illinois 
State Normal University. There are some general facts, 
however, which all of us, both in physical education and 
in teacher education, should recognize in our efforts to 
make education available to these children. 


To begin with, the number of children in Illinois 
who need special educational programs, that is, who 
cannot benefit from the usual school] situation, is sur- 
prisingly large. An informal survey made by the State 
Department of Public Instruction in 1940 secured in- 
formation from administrators in one hundred and 
eighty-two typical school districts as to the number of 
children needing special education. The survey also 
found what per cent of the total school enrollment was 
in each of the three groups of handicapped children 
already mentioned. 

Their replies reported 8.4 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment in Illinois schools handicapped to a degree suffi- 
cient to need some special attention. In round numbers 
that year 122,000 children were in need of some adjust- 
ment in their school programs. Of these 5.6 per cent 
(over 72,000) were reported as handicapped physically, 
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2 per cent mentally retarded to a serious degree, ang g 
per cent socially maladjusted, being delinquent or jp. 
corrigible. Another 1.1 per cent were reported hangj. 
capped because they were so gifted mentally that the 
usual school program failed to meet their needs, Jp 
1942-43, two years after this survey was made, special 
educational service in the state, as reported to the State 
Department, was provided for only 12,400, about 1 oy 
of 10 who needed it. Of this 12,400, 11,218 were jp 
Chicago’s special classes and 1,182 in down-state com. 
munities. There is no reason to believe that hand- 
capped children congregate by chance in any geograph- 
ical area. Instead they are widely scattered over sparse- 
ly populated areas of the state, a fact which makes the 
administration of their programs difficult.* Obviously, 
many children in Illinois who were seriously in need oj 
help did not get it that year. Considering the predomin- 
ance of physical handicaps among these children, is it 
not particularly the responsibility of those concerned 
with physical education? 

A second obvious fact is that handicapped children, 
though a more or less scattered minority group, must 
not be ignored. In Illinois opportunity for education is 
guaranteed to all children by the state constitution. No 
school board member, administrator, supervisor, or 
teacher is fulfilling his obligation to the community 
which he serves if he neglects the exceptional child or 
denies him educational opportunity. 


It may be well to consider what is meant by “educa- 
tional opportunity.” In our democracy it has come to 
mean an opportunity to become a responsible citizen; to 
become an economically efficient producer and con- 
sumer of goods, or services; to develop an understan¢- 
ing of human relationships of home, neighborhood, and 
wider social groups; and to realize whatever personal 
potentialities the Creator bestowed. For any exceptional 
child it means a well planned curriculum of many rich 
experiences of the kinds he is capable of having, which 
bring to him some measure of ability to make and keep 
friends, to share with others some if not all of the 
common social experiences, to care for himself person- 
ally and for his home, perhaps even to earn his living 
or a reasonable part of it, and to enjoy life as he must 
live it. 


* These disconcerting figures together with a breakdown inW 
more specific groups are given in Circular Series A, Number 
12, The Physically Handicapped of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 
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These are the objectives toward which all education 
should be directed. We must point our efforts with any 
ch ld, usual or exceptional, toward the mental develop- 
ment, the emotional stability, the physical well-being, 
and the social adjustment which will enable him to live 
as wisely and well as his capacities will permit. School 
administrators, supervisors, or teachers share the 
respons:bility of helping him to be a happy, useful 
member of his social group. 

A third fact, stressed by modern child psychology, 
is that the experience a child has—at home, in school, 
on the playground—influences his development in many 
different ways. The teacher may intend to make the 
reading period, for example, a purely mental experi- 
ence but actually, she is teaching her pupil to Ike to 
read, to participate easily in a group discussion, to look 
forward eagerly to Saturday’s visit to the library for 
another book. She is teaching him to read longer and 
longer selections, and developing his taste for good 
books. The reading period is a rich social, emotional, 
and mental experience for him. Similarly, the physical 
education experience is full of desirable possibilities. 
From these activities too, the outcomes are by no means 
limited to physical education. The good teacher in that 
field promotes mental health, encourages recreational 
interests in play and sports, promotes good wholesome 
social attitudes, at the same time that the problems of 
physical education are being worked out. 


It is fortunate that this is true because some children, 
due to the nature of their handicaps, are limited in 
ability to benefit from so-called ‘academic experience” 
and they must depend heavily upon other kinds of ex- 
perience for their learning, All but a very few excep- 
tional children may participate in physical education 
activities of some kind, and through such activities find 
many priceless opportunities for development. To plan 
the educational program of the exceptional child w th- 


out a generous measure of physical education activities 
is unthinkable. 


N this brief paper it is impossible to suggest specifi- 

cally the contribution the physical education activities 
can make to the general development of all types of ex- 
ceptional children. However, let us take, by way of 
illustration, the area which has most recently been 
added to the Illinois Plan—that of the educable men- 
tally retarded child. 


A special program of education is necessarily an in- 
dividualized program. To individualize his program, 
we must understand the educable mentally slow motor 
child’s behavior and abilities. In many ways he is like 
usual children. He needs physical comfort, security, 
approval, and success. He possesses many of the mental 
abilities of the usual child, though in lesser degree. His 
eyes and ears and other sensory organs may not serve 
him as well; the kinesthetic sense particularly may be 
impaired. As a consequence it is difficult for him to 
“sense” quickly and accurately what is going on in the 
world around him. He may lack ability to associate 
ideas, even in simple relationships, and his attention 
may be easily distracted. Often he is awkward because 
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his muscular coordination is poor. His judgment may 
be faulty because he lacks the essentials to clear logical 
thinking. Often his resistance to disease is low, and his 
general physical condition and standards of personal 
hygiene may leave much to be desired. These are but a 
few of the psychological factors which must be con- 
sidered in planning his program. Such a child, under 
the usual school program, soon is discouraged and 
leaves school, ill-prepared to meet the demands of adol- 
escent and adult life. A program adjusted to his needs 
and abilities can teach him to live comparatively effec- 
tively in a social environment. The physical education 
teacher (perhaps she is also the room teacher) knows 
the rhythm exercises involving large muscles, rhythms 
that delight a child and help toward the ease and grace 
of movement he so much needs. As he grows in motor 
control, she can plan marching games and simple folk- 
dance activities. She helps with dramatic play related 
to some special interest or perhaps the current project 
in his schoolroom. Always, she varies the simple group 
games with individually needed activities as walking a 
plank, climbing over a stile, or through the rings of a 
horizontal ladder. She invents special exercises and 
games to meet special needs. She makes the physical 
education activities enjoyable and satisfying. She knows 
her approval is essential to his mental health, as is his 
recognition of his own achievement. She watches his 
progress slowly—sometimes ever so slightly—and sees 
him grow not so much in motor skill as in emotional 
stability and self-control. The thrill of success, the 
satisfaction tliat comes eventually, from sharing play 
and the willingness to share in other ways, the release 
of emotional tension in wholesome physical activity, all 
of these promote mental health and social adjustment 
as necessary to the handicapped as to the usual child. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate all the personal and 
social values that stem from such experiences as these. 
All of us have seen the irritable “touch-me-not child” 
learn through play to give and take/in social living. 

Let me merely suggest some outstanding needs of 
other types of exceptional children. The partially sight- 
ed child, in his effort to improve visual acuity tends 
toward habits of faulty posture. At the same time, his 
impaired vision shuts him out from many of the activ- 
ities used for the prevention and improvement of poor 
posture. Here is a real problem for the teachers 
responsible for his education. Where is there available 
to the room teacher, in print or otherwise, help from 
the physical education specialist on this problem? The 
same question could be asked with reference to the child 
who is a cardiac case, or one of low vitality. We are 
quite accustomed to think of physiotherapy in connec- 
tion with the orthopedic case. 


The value to certain types of reading disability of a 
correlated program in physical education and reading 
activities is only now becoming apparent. Fernald, 
Durrell, and others have known that motor incoordina- 
tion and reading disability go hand-in hand. Last sum- 
mer, On our Own campus, interesting things happened 
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Getting Along with People 
in Wartime 


By 


JAMES S. PLANT 


Director, Essex County Juvenile Clinic 
Newark, New Jersey 


E DIVIDE the experience of war for any nation 

into four periods. The first we call the period 

of preparation. It is characterized by rising 
anxiety—increasing racial intolerance, increasing crime 
and delinquency, a rise in the neuroses. It will help to 
use an example and, on this basis, we speak of this 
period for this war for England as starting around 
1933. The second we call the period of milling around. 
There are the same characteristics as for the first period 
but there is a sharp increase in their intensity. Roughly, 
this began at the time of Munich and lasted up to the 
1940 bombing of London. The third period is that of 
war itself. Here there is a sudden crystallization of 
anxiety into fear or anger and a sharp change in the 
overt behavior. The anxiety neuroses disappear ; crime 
and delinquency disappear. The final period, which 
we term that of war weariness, sees a return of delin- 
quency and crime and of the other characteristics that 
go with anxiety but now, of course, the basis is fatigue. 

One draws this overly schematized picture to point 
out that from a psychological point of view we are not 
(in this country) at war, that very probably we will not 
go into that phase, and that our dominant emotional 
note is one of anxiety rather than fear. This demands 
that in dealing with people today we understand the 
problems arising out of insistent anxiety, and the rela- 
tion of these to fear. 

Anxiety is extremely fatiguing, nor is there any one 
thing that stands ahead of our need to protect ourselves 
from fatigue. There are marked variations in what 
produces fatigue. Some of us tire very quickly under a 
heavy load of work ; some of us tire when we have noth- 
ing to do. For some of us routine is very fatiguing ; 
for others, it is the lack of routine that does the trick. 
And there is the same variation in the symptoms of 
fatigue. Some become languid, some become irritable, 
others develop quite definite pains and other symptoms 
belonging to a definite physical illness. Some show a 
nervous excess of energy that means, “I'll rest, but 
there are twenty-seven things that must be done first.” 
For teacher, parents, supervisor or employer, today’s 
first necessity is that we know for ourselves and those 
in our immediate world, the things that are fatiguing 
and the symptoms indicating that one needs rest. 





N both anxiety and fear (or anger) there is a short 
span of attention. While this has affected all of us, 


An abstract of an address presented to the Department of 
Home Economics of the N.E.A., Pittsburgh, Pa., July, 1944. 
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its importance should be particularly pointed at th 
level of the pupil in school. A shorter duration for thei 

plans must be fashioned. We don’t talk with the adoles. 

cent today about, “what we will do this year,” but 

rather, “what we will do these next two weeks.” It myg 

not be forgotten, however, that to a lesser degree this 

is involved in adult relationships too. Many STOWN-ups 

will work quite as well as ever in spite of the fact tha 

plans may not be as extensive as usual. 

In anxiety we get great relief from routine, rote tasks 
The reader will remember, for such a period, the sense of 
relaxation that came from various well known routine 
tasks that demanded attention. This is the mechanism 
back of the relief with which the school child has turned 
(in these last two years) to the increase in drill work 
in school. This means that we should turn in these 
months to the carrying through of old and used and 
understood activities. These are not times for “some. 
thing new that we will try.” It is understood that war- 
time restrictions demand resourcefulness in many areas, 
Within the limits of that, we should integrate our plans 
with what we've always done, a substitute for the way 
we used to do it, rather than into some new venture 
upon which we might embark. 

The English found, during the period of the s- 
called “phoney war’ that their mail carriers seemed 
to be less affected by the strains of anxiety than was 
the case for others of the same economic and cultural 
hackground. They built the thesis that this was be 
cause the postman could say, “We have a job to do’ 
instead of saying, “J have a job to do.” It was out of 
this that the English built their insistence that everyone 
join some organization. We have rather missed the 
point in this country where there is probably no one 
who doesn’t belong to at least thirty organizations, 
“drives,” etc. It is true that there are tasks to be done 
but the basic matter is the development of the concept 
of we. This is often dissipated rather than strengthened 
by too many organizational ties. We all know how to 
further this, once we see the point involved. During 2 
period of anxiety it is so very important (even in s 
small a matter as uniformity in dress) that we give eat 
person in our circle of control the constant chance to 
feel that we have a job to be done. 

Finally, there is the constant and important problem 
of the relationship of anxiety to fear or anger. One 0 
the reasons that anxiety is so fatiguing is that—likes 


(Continued on Page 293) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 








Credit for Physical Education — 
QUESTIONNAIRE study of twenty-four large cities in 
ie states designed to determine current practice in 
granting credit for physical education was conducted last Octo- 
ber by Mr. Howard Danford, Director of the Department of 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation, and Safety, Public 
Schools, Madison, Wisconsin. The major findings were as 
follows: more than 83 per cent of the school systems grant 
credit for physical education; over a tour-year period the 
amount of credit granted ranges trom 34 to 4; the most fre- 
quently mentioned amount is 2 credits; the average number ot 
weekly class sessions, over a four-year period, is between 13 
and 14; and there appears to be little or no relationship be- 
tween the number of class hours and the amount of credit 
oranted. This is true not only of cities in comparison with 
other cities but also of schools within a city. 


Consultant in Rehabilitation 

R. George T. Stafford, Civilian Consultant, Bureau of 
D Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C., is now on a national 
tour lasting seven weeks to observe physical training in actual 
operation in the naval hospitals and to consult with the mem- 
bers of hospital staffs regarding rehabilitation-physical train- 
ing programs. Dr. Stafford is on leave of absence from the 
University of Illinois. 

Social Hygiene Education Conference 

iw Report of the Social Hygiene Education Conference 

held in Washington last December is now available from 
Dr. Lester A. Kirkendall, Senior Specialist in Health Educa- 
tion, United States Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. The report was prepared 
from materials taken from the discussions of the conference 
and from summaries and revisions of committee reports re- 
sulting from the efforts of thirty-eight persons representing 
many fields of educational endeavor and experience to establish 
a sound educational basis for a social hygiene program in 
the schools. 


Sports-Mindedness in Russia 
INCE 1921, Soviet Russia has become the most sports- 


minded country in history through its sports-for-all pro- 


gram for which it has appropriated as much as $100,000,000 an- 


nually. This has not only resulted in the construction of 650 
stadiums, 3,590 gymnasiums and 10,000 playing fields, but has 
also encouraged 35,000,000 men and women of nearly all ages 
to compete in athletic events. Furthermore, as no one is per- 
mitted to make money on sports, either as a promoter or a 
participant, there are no professional athletes in the Soviet 
Union. This was reported by Freling Foster in Collier’s. 


A Logical Point of View 

N pointing out the necessity of organization work, group 

planning, and group activity, Dr. D. Oberteuffer, writing in 
the November Ohio Athlete has this to say: 

“The physical education teacher or coach, nurse or physi- 
cian who frets at such organizations, who plays the lone wolf 
and refuses to attend meetings, who looks down his nose at 
those who do, misses the whole point of education. The one 
who lets the other fellow carry the load, who alibis out of 
ever coming to a meeting, is, instead of a constructive free- 
thinker, a liability to all concerned because when concerted 
action is agreed upon it is always he whom we must go back 
and bring up to date—lead him along, as it were, lest he get 
hurt by the grinding wheels of advance. 

“There is not a teacher in the state who does not have a 
responsibility for all of physical education in Ohio, not one 
who can say, ‘What you do is none of my business.’ We all 
share in a whole program larger than any one of us, and suc- 
cesses or failures reflect on us alf sooner or later.’ 
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Family Relations 

THE American Institute of Family Relations, 607 S. Hill 

St., Los Angeles 14, California, will send a list on re- 
quest of more than 100 popular and technical pamphlets on 
family life education which it publishes. The Institute also 
offers a correspondence course in the techniques of personal 
counseling, and issues a monthly service bulletin called Family 
Life Education, of which a specimen copy is sent free to in- 


quirers. 
Prominent Leader Retires 

D*: Agnes R. Wayman, president of the A.A.H.P.E.R. in 

1935-36 and director of health and physical education at 
Barnard College, New York City, for many years will retire 
on July 1. Long a nationally recognized leader Dr. Wayman 
was a recipient of the Honor Award Certificate in 1932 for 
rendering meritorious service to the field. Her address after 
July 1 will be Brielle, New Jersey. 


Visitors to National Office 

ECENT visitors to the national office include: Franz 

Schuck, Eliot V. Graves, Mrs. Maria A. Batoon, Lt. Helen 
P. Olmstead, Harold W. Copp, Ben M. Cherrington, Walter 
M. Hall, Hazel Bonde Mattson, Elizabeth Helm Edwards, 
George W. Ayars, Edith V. Ewald, Mabel Lee, Ferne Focht, 
James H. Morrison, Doyle Cochrell, Norma Alice Thompson, 
Dorothy L. Craig, Howard G. Richardson, Lester E. Kibler, 
E. Benton Salt, Robert Yoho, Ellis H. Champlin, Jessie R. 
Garrison, Ernest B. Smith, Jackson R. Sharman, Eleanor 
Metheny, A. C. Pelton, Helen Manley, Willard N. Greim, Wil- 
liam L. Hughes, Clifford L. Brownell, Vaughn S. Blanchard, 
William F. Meredith, A. H. Pritzlaff, Caswell M. Miles, Harry 
A. Scott, Dorothy Nyswander, Thomas W. Chu, A. Gwendolyn 
Drew, Frank S. Stafford, Thomas C. Ferguson, Julian W. 
Smith, Daniel J. Kelly, Paul E. Landis, Alice Coutts Aldrich, 
Charles I. Prohaska, Harold K. Jack, Ray O. Duncan, Louis 
Hutto, Col. Theodore P. Bank, Charles E. Spencer, Hiram 
A. Jones, Marion Souza, Dorothy La Salle, Ethel E. Sammis, 
Jeff Farris, Harlan G. Metcalf, and George R. Holstrom. 


Tax Deductions 

NY expenditures for membership fees in local, state, and 
: national professional associations are legitimate deductions 
on federal income tax returns. Life membership in the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. may be secured for a single payment of $80.00 
or ten equal annual payments of $10.00. An appropriate life 
membership certificate and a receipt for presentation for tax 
deduction are mailed to all life members. 


Employment Opportunities 

HE Committee on Vocational Guidance, at the request 

of federal agencies, is now preparing for distribution by the 
War Manpower Commission a brochure on employment op- 
portunities in our field for the use of vocational counselors in 
separation centers. Dr. C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, is chairman. Additional copies will be made available 
by April 15. 


New Division of Physical Medicine 

DIVISION of Physical Medicine, financed under a $250,- 
000 grant from the Baruch Committee on Physical Medi- 
cine made last spring, has been established at the Medical 
College at New York University to aid in the physical re- 
habilitation of wounded war veterans and the civilian disabled. 
The new division will supervise the physiotherapy and 
occupational therapy services of Bellevue Hospital and will 
coordinate this work with the rehabilitation opportunities af- 
forded by the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled. Dr. 
George G. Deaver, who has held a dual position as associ- 
ate and medical director of the Institute for the Crippled and 
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Disabled, and as director of the University’s program for train- 
ing technicians in physical therapy, has been named clinical 
professor in charge of physical medicine to head the new di- 
vision. He has also been named physician in charge of physi- 
cal medicine at Bellevue. 


National Health Center System 

HE Interim Report from the Pepper Subcommittee on War- 

time Health and Education to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, United States Senate, includes the hearings on 
the investigation of the problem of good medical care of all 
the civilian population as related to national defense. It calls 
for a national system of health centers to be established in 
each community to combine preventive, diagnostic, and curative 
care and to operate as part of an integrated system of local, 
district, and metropolitan base hospitals. 

The complete report presented to the Second Session of the 
78th Congress (Subcommittee Report No. 3, January, 1945) 
may be secured from the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

On the basis of the preliminary findings the subcommittee: 

1. Recommends that federal grants-in-aid to states be author- 
ized now to assist in postwar construction of hospitals, medical 
centers, and health centers as outlined and in accordance with 
integrated state plans approved by the United States Public 
Health Service. 

2. Recommends that federal loans and grants be made avail- 
able to assist in postwar provision of urban sewerage and water 
facilities, rural sanitation and water facilities, and milk pas- 
teurization plans in communities or areas where such facilities 
are lacking or inadequate. 

3. Urges state and local governments to establish full-time 
local public health departments in all communities as soon as 
the needed personnel become available. With this aim in view, 
consideration should be given to rearrangement and consoli- 
dation of local health jurisdictions and to amalgamation of 
existing full- and part-time local health departments with over- 
lapping functions. The federal government should increase the 
amount of its grants to state health departments to the end 
that complete geographic coverage by full-time local health 
departments may be achieved and that state and local public 
health programs may be expanded in accordance with needs. 

4. Recommends that the Army consider the feasibility and 
advisability of expanding its program for induction and re- 
habilitation of men rejected because of physical and mental 
defects. 

5. Recommends that the medical records of the Selective 
Service System be preserved and that funds be appropriated 
for further processing and study of these records. 

6. Reports the acute shortage of personnel with training 
in psychology and psychiatry and the need for immediate steps 
to increase the output of such personnel with a view to pro- 
viding child-guidance and mental hygiene clinics on a far wider 
scale. 

7. Recommends that federal scholarships or loans be made 
available to assist qualified students desiring medical or dental 
education; urges that increased enrollment of women in medical 
and dental schools, and premedical and pre-dental courses, be 
encouraged in every way possible. 

8. Recommends that federal funds be made available to states 
for medical care of all recipients of public assistance and that 
allotment formulas governing distribution of federal funds to 
state public assistance programs be made more flexible in order 
to give more aid to states where needs are greatest. 


Credit for Veterans 

— Executive Committee of the College Physical Educa- 

tion Association recently sent to presidents, examiners, and 
registrars of American colleges and universities the following 
letter relating to credit for military training in physical educa- 
tion and hygiene. The Board of Directors has endorsed the 
statement. 
'“Your attention is called to the desirability of considering 
carefully the relationship between a veteran’s military experi- 
ence and his educational qualifications in physical education. 
Experience with many returning men is indicating that in a 
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large number of cases, perhaps the majority, there js 

stantial reason to believe that either the hygiene lenna Sub. 
service or the physical training given therein is the 2 the 
of, or should be substituted for, a modern college neem 
sports, recreation, and health instruction. Gram of 

“The need for such experience after military service wil 
continuous and real. It is recommended, therefore A 
College Physical Education Association: 7 & 

“1. That the experience in physical education an 
while in military service be examined in individual 
equivalence be found before any blanket credit js given, jf 
equivalence in content and type of physical education and te 
giene cannot be established, no credit should be given. : 

“2. That all men who have been injured in the Service be 
interviewed carefully to determine (a) if an individualize 
gram of recreational therapy will be helpful to them, (b) i 
either the normal or special program of physical educatig 
should be deferred for the time being, or (c) if physical ols 
cation should be removed permanently from the schedule. Ap. 
propriate action should be taken only in relation to individad 
needs and not on a blanket basis. 

“Although the American Council on Education in its Three 
Point Approach to Credit and Placement (February, 1943) 
recommends that ‘institutions .. . may well consider granting 
direct credit for military training’ for physical training ang 
hygiene the College Physical Education Association belieyes 
the foregoing recommendations will meet the situation more 
adequately. 

“It is believed that any extension of either blanket defer. 
ment or blanket credit for physical education or hygiene given 
for military experience may thoughtlessly deny the veteran 
the value of precisely the sort of recreational experience or re. 
habilitation he needs. Military physical training was no 
geared to civilian recreational needs and, moreover, such mili- 
try experience is a thing of the past whereas the need for 
participation in physical education is constantly a matter of 
the moment. 

“In short, college examiners or registrars should, in ful 
conjunction with responsible persons in physical education, 
deal with veterans individually. A program for the student 
can be arrived at after a consideration of his status and his 
needs. Blanket credit ought not be given on the false assump 
tion that military physical training is equivalent to college 
physical education or that once ‘physically fit’ for Army life 
the state of fitness or the skills by which it is attained re- 
main.” 


d hygiene 
Cases and 


d pro- 


Swim-for-Health Week 
HE Tenth Annual National Swim-for-Health Week will 
be celebrated during the week of June 25-30. Every me- 
dium of publicity will be pressed into service, to make America 
swim conscious. 

Only ten per cent of the men entering our armed forces are 
skilled swimmers. The other ninety per cent cannot swim at 
all, or are mere novices, unable to cope with the hazards of 
warfare at sea. Swimming plays an important part in modem 
warfare and it is a requisite for a well balanced physical fit- 
ness program. A number of articles on the value of swimming, 
announcements of swimming classes, meets, poster suggestions, 
and hints on promotion can be secured without charge upon 
written request on official stationery from Martin Stern, Ex 
ecutive Director, Swim-for-Health Association, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


Federal Agency Coordination 


EAS January, Frank S. Stafford, Principal Specialist i 
Physical Fitness in the U. S. Office of Education, called 
a meeting of persons representative of all federal agencies that 
sponsor or administer programs that directly or indirectly 
affect the school program of health and physical education 
The purpose of the meeting was to exchange information o 
programs, study needs, and to make recommendations for future 
action. 

It was decided that such meetings should be continued and 
a committee was appointed to study child health and physical 
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HONOR — — . 
ion Institutions wit er Cent En- 
ee a Major Students in the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
The following teacher-education institutions have 
ichieved 100 per cent enrollment as of April 1, 1945: 
Membership 
Chairman 


Te 


School ” 
: e of William and Mary, 
ag at Virginia _ Martha Barksdale 
Northern Michigan College ot Janice Hermanson 
"Education, Department of (President of Physical 
Physical Education for Education Club) 
Women, Marquette, Michigan an 
Graduate Department of Hy- Ruth Elliott 
giene and Physical Educa- 
tion, Wellesley College, Wel- 
lesley, Massachusetts 
Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Marysville. 
Missouri ’ - 
Ithaca College, Department ot William Grimshaw 
Physical Education for Men, 
Ithaca, New York 
Bouve-Boston School of Phys- 
ical Education, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts 
North Texas State Teachers Donnie Cotteral 
College, Department of 
Health and Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, Denton, 
Texas 
Texas State College for Anne Schley Duggan 
Women, Denton, Texas 
College of Idaho, Department Mrs. Marian Ritchie 
of Physical Education for 
Women, Caldwell, Idaho 
Alabama State College for Margaret McCall 
Women, Montevallo, Alabama 
Kansas State Teachers College, Lucille Hatlestad 
Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, Pittsburg, 
Kansas 
The Woman’s College of Uni- Mary C. Coleman 
versity of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Calorina 
Brenau College, Department of Margaret Mantle 
Physical Education for Stookey 
Women, Gainesville, Georgia 


Wincie Ann Carruth 


Marjorie Bouve 











education needs. The committee was instructed to bring an 
outline of these needs and suggestions for meeting them to the 
next meeting. 

The committee consisted of Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Mr. 
Frank Stafford, Miss Edna Amidon, and Dr. Lester Kirken- 
dall from the United States Office of Education; Dr. Gertrude 
Warren and Miss Marjorie Vaughn, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Dr. Mayhew Derryberry and Dr. J. 
Parrott, United States Public Health Service; Dr. Harlan 
Metcalf and Dr. Dorothy La Salle, Committee on Physical 
Fitness; Dr. Katherine Bain, Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor; Dr. Ben W. Miller and Miss Bess 
Exton, National Education Association; Dr. Sherwood Gates, 
Recreation Division of the Office of Community War Serv- 
ices; Dr. Clair Turner, Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs; and Miss Olivia Peterson and Mrs. Spar- 
macher, American Red Cross. 

Y.W.C.A. in War Theatres 
OMEN in the uniforms of all the Allied Armies are now 
serving in remote corners of the globe. For them, the 
Y.W.C.A. has set up leave centers, huts, hostels, and mobile 
units where they may find rest, some fun with their friends, 
and some touch of the homes they have left behind. 

The Foreign Division of the National Board of the Y.W. 

C.A. has announced that Miss Rosalie Allen, formerly health 
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education secretary for Topeka, Kansas, and Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and lately health education executive at the Y.W. 
C.A., Hartford, Connecticut, has been assigned to overseas 
service in India. Miss Allen will join the staff of Miss Jean 
Begg, a New Zealander who heads the British Y.W.C.A. war 
service for women in the South East Asia Command. 


Inter-American Relations 

= packets on inter-American friendship and under- 

standing are available to teachers without cost from the 
Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. Packets may be used for 
2 weeks; return postage is paid by the borrower. Health and 
physical education teachers will be interested in two of the 
packets. There are 16 altogether, each designed for a par- 
ticular purpose. 

Plays, Pageants, and Programs (IX-G-13). Contains 13 
publications. Teachers may examine and order from publisher 
those of permanent value. Among the titles are “Children’s 
Games from Latin America,” “Recordings of Latin American 
Songs and Dances—an annotated selected list,” “Some Latin 
American Festivals and Folk Dances,” “Regional Dances of 
Mexico,” “A Pan-American Carnival,” “Latin American Cos- 
tumes.”’ 

Music of the Other America (1X-G-4). Contains 13 publi- 
cations. Typical items are “National Anthems of the Coun- 
tries of North, Central, and South America” (words and 
music, “Canciones Panamericanas,’ “Partial List of Latin 
American Music Obtainable in the United States.” An an- 
nouncement sheet describing the other 14 packets will be sent 
on request. ; 

Inter-American Cooperation in the Schools: Student Clubs, 
Pamphlet No. 97 recently published by the U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency (Supt. of Doc., U. S. 
Gov’t. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 10 cents) con- 
tains valuable lists of materials concerning: dances, drama- 
tizations, games and quizzes, exhibits, special days, and 
many others. 

The Division of Inter-American Educational Relations will 
welcome reports on the observance of Pan-American Day in 
your school. 

Appeal for Magazines 
HERE is an urgent need to secure several copies of the 
October, 1944, Journal and a hundred copies of the Janu- 
ary, 1945, issue. Thirty-five cents, the regular price for single 
copies, will be paid to all persons responding to this appeal. 

Many individuals and especially libraries need these copies 
to keep their files unbroken. Your cooperation in this matter 
will be appreciated. 


Reprints 
A LIST of reprints from the Journal of Health and Physical 
Education and the Research Quarterly is available on re- 
quest from the national office. Reprint service is rendered 
without profit to the Association as a phase of promotion. 


Inspection Trip 
A junior male students majoring in physical education at 
the University of Illinois register in a course called “Jn- 
spection Trip” which is a requirement for graduation and has 
the sanction of the University Board of Trustees. The ruling 
states that the cost shall not exceed $25.00. 

The usual extensive three-day inspection trip has been modi- 
fied because of the emergency ban on the use of buses. The 
Fifth Annual Inspection Trip is scheduled this month in order 
to visit Chanute Field at Rantoul, to inspect facilities and 
equipment, meet the physical training staff, observe classes in 
physical fitness, voluntary recreation, and the USO Center. 

Preceding the trip plans are discussed, movies of preceding 
trips are viewed, leaders are elected, squads organized, and 
official programs are made available. At the final meeting of 
the course term papers are presented, the trip is discussed, and 
students view movies of themselves. 

As a part of the requirement all students are expected to 
secure membership in the Illinois Association of Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation and in the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
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Michigan State Association 

HROUGH the cooperative efforts of the Michigan Asso- 

ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Mr. Lou H. Hollway, Ann Arbor, President, a complete in- 
ventory of A.A.H.P.E.R. materials stored at the University 
of Michigan was completed by two girl major students. On 
behalf of the Board of Directors thanks are extended to the 
Michigan State Association for making it possible to inven- 
tory the materials, complete the historical records, and ship 
the materials to Washington. 


More Business by Mail 

HE Journal and personal correspondence will need to be 

utilized more than ever this year with our national, district 
and large state meetings postponed or cancelled. Letters from 
the membership sending news, comments, and suggestions will 
be welcomed even more than ordinarily. If we can help you 
or you can help others let’s use the slogan “Keep in Touch” 
in all state, district, and national efforts. 
» 


Why Need There Be A Let-Down? 

ton activities of state, district, and national associations 

are handicapped through the inability to conduct annual 
business sessions, receive the stimulus of conferences, and 
penefit by the unifying impetus of group contact and planning. 
However, many states have made provision at previous meet- 
ings for officers to continue their duties in the ‘event of post- 
ponement of annual meetings. Others have properly followed 
the example of the national and district associations without 
questions being raised as to legality or propriety. Efforts 
should be redoubled. The solution of old problems and projects 
need not wait. New and better ways of assisting local com- 
munities in keeping programs operating effectively and per- 
sonnel professionally alert can be inaugurated. The question 
“Why Need There Be A Let-Down?” should be answered 
critically by all workers in the field. 


Briefs 
Ste E 


3oard of Directors of the A.A.H.P.E.R. met for an 

emergency meeting in Washington April 4-6. The Society 
of State Directors of Health and Physical Education also met 
in Washington April 5-7. On April 5 a joint meeting was 
held by the two groups to discuss the problem of legislation. 
Details will appear in the June issue of the Journal. 

Twelve thousand copies of the April issue of the Journal 
were ordered, the highest number fcr any single issue in the 
history of the Association. 

Ina E. Gittings, Director of Physical Education for Women, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, wishes to buy for teaching 
and display purposes a very old female gymnasium costume. 

Only individuals and not institutions are entitled to student 
active and student professional memberships in the A.A.H. 
PER: 

Dr. Leslie W. Irwin, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago, for the past 
twelve years will join the teacher-education staff at Boston 
University beginning July 1. Dr. Irwin received his Ph.D. 
from the University of Iowa where he has served on the fac- 
ulty for three summer sessions. 

Twenty-nine states serving seventy-five per cent of the popu- 
lation have personnel in state departments of education admin- 
istering state programs of health, physical education, and rec- 
reation. Thirty-four states serving 86 per cent of the popula- 
tion have personnel in state departments of health. Twenty-two 
states serving 63 per cent of the population have personnel in 
both departments of health and education. Only eight states 
serving 3 per cent of the total population of the United States 
do not have personnel in either the department of education 
or health. 


Membership Directory 
A members of the profession who wish to have their 
names in the first Official Membership Directory of the 
‘A.A.H.P.E.R. must be recorded in the membership files of the 
Association by June 1, 1945. 
Directories will be mailed gratis to all members as a service 
from the Association to addresses which are entered in the 
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official membership records. All members chan 
dresses this summer and wishing to secure copi 
tory before fall should leave forwarding add 
postmaster. Otherwise the directories will not be forw. 

and members will be in danger of losing them. Because arded 
cost only one copy will be sent to each member. ote 
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MICHIGAN 

Howard C. Leibee, Assistant Supervisor in the Departmen: 
of Physical Education and Athletics at the University of Mich 
igan, is to be a member of the faculty of the School of Bi, 
cation of the University of Alberta, Canada, during the coming 
summer session. He will teach the courses in physical edy- 
cation which are required of students seeking the senior cer. 
tificate. 


a a a a a a By Paul Landis 

Legislative Council Meeting of the Ohio Association for 

Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 

The Legislative Council of the Ohio Association for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation, met in Columbus, (hip 
on February 23. Some of the most important items of busines 
transacted by the council were as follows: 

1. James W. Grimm, Business Manager, Hamilton High 
School, Hamilton, Ohio, was instructed to make extensive 
plans for increasing the membership in the association for the 
year 1945-46. 

2. President Van Why announced appointment of the follow. 
ing on the Meritorious Awards Committee for 1945-46: Chair. 
man—Helen Smith, Cincinnati, Ohio; Northwestern District— 
Ted Keller, Director, Health and Physical Education, Toledo, 
Ohio; Northeastern District-—Homer Woodling, Fenn College, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Eastern District—Paul Lynn, Cambridge, 
Ohio; Central District—Walter Livingston, Granville, Ohio; 
Southeastern District—Charlotte La Tourrette, Athens, Ohio; 
Southwestern District—Winton Moeller, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3. The following individuals will be cited for Meritorious 
Awards by the state association at its next annual meeting: 
Floyd A. Rowe, Principal, Collinwood High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Hazel Rex, Assistant Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Toledo, Ohio; Helen N. Smith, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. C. W. Savage, Professor Em- 
eritus, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; R. G. Patterson, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Ohio Public Health Association, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

4. The present officers were carried over for the year 194}- 
46: President—John B. Van Why, Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio; Vice President—Grace Daviess, University of Cin 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Treasurer—Harold C. Dillon, Diree- 
tor of Recreation, Norwood, Ohio; Secretary—Paul E. Landis, 
Supervisor of Health, Physical Education, Recreation, and 
Safety, Columbus, Ohio; Editor—D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; Business Manager—James W. 
Grimm, Hamilton, Ohio. 

5. In view of the cancellation of the 1944-45 annual meeting 
of the association, it was decided that the Legislative Council 
should hold another meeting before the close of the present 
school year. This meeting is to be held on Friday, May 4, 
1945, in Columbus, Ohio. 

The State Recreation Committee of the State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Health, Physical Education, Recreation, and Safety, 
met in Columbus, Ohio, on Friday, March 9, 1945, with Tam 
Deering, Chairman, presiding. The committee met for the 
purpose of studying and exploring various steps toward devel 
oping and strengthening community recreation programs i 
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: following resolution was passed by the committee: 
~sepiger Gnanen ord be appointed to —_ with the General 
Assembly to promote the creation of a State Department ot 
Recreation. In event the General Assembly does not create a 
State Department of Recreation, the sub-committee appointed 
should take necessary steps to secure funds with which to give 
services to recreation committees Ol the political subdivisions 
Oe kien Ohio, under the capable leadership of W. K. 
Streit, Director of Physical Education, several committees of 
physical education teachers are at work preparing recommenda- 
tions on the ways in which schools currently and in the future 
can contribute more effectively to the development of pupils 
health and physical fitness. There is a separate committee for 
each of the following areas: postwar planning, outdoor and 
indoor facilities, visual aids, safety and first aid, mental hygiene, 
promotion and publicity, measurement and evaluation, supplies 
and equipment, recreation, aquatics, demonstrations, dance and 
music, research. Progress reports will be made at general 
meetings of physical education in April and May. 

With the opening of the second half of the school year 
approximately 1,800 twelith-grade boys and girls in the com- 
prehensive and vocational high schools began a one-hour-a- 
week semester course in pre-induction health. The course is 
aimed at giving pupils an understanding of the factors which 
contribute to all round physical fitness and will help them 
to meet effectively the demands which current wartime condi- 
tions place upon personality, physical stamina, and emotional 
stability. The classes are taught by 23 teachers of physical 
education. Curriculum Bulletin No. 114 is used by them as a 
guide. A variety of instructional materials are used including 
films, slides, pamphlets, and periodical references. 

Governor Frank J. Lausche gave his official approval to the 
state fitness program by reappointing the various committees 
responsible for the promotion, organization, and administration 
of the state-wide fitness program. In the reorganization of the 
program the following committee chairmen have been named: 

1. The State Advisory Committee on Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, Recreation, and Safety: Paul E. Landis, Chairman and 
Director of the Fitness Program, Supervisor of Health, Phys- 
ical Education, Recreation, and Safety, State Department of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio; John B. Van Why, Secretary and 
Assistant Director of the Program, Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

2. State Executive Committee: D. Oberteuffer, Chairman, 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; John B. Van Why, 
Secretary, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 
. 3. State Committee on Recreation: Tam Deering, Chair- 
man, Director of Recreation, Cincinnati, Ohio; Robert Milar, 
Secretary, State Director of U.S.O., Firestone Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 

4. State Committee on Health: Dr. Carl Wilzback, Chair- 
man, Health Commissioner, Cincinnati, Ohio; Robert G. Pat- 
erson, Secretary, Executive Secretary, Ohio Public Health 
Association, Columbus, Ohio. 

5. State Committee on Physical Education: W. K. Streit, 
Chairman, Director of Physical Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Associate Chairmen—Helen W. Smith, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Harriet Fitchpatrick, Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

6. State Committee on Safety: F. Leslie Speir, Chairman, 
Supervisor of Safety, Cleveland, Ohio; Charles D. Vibberts, 
Secretary, Director of Safety and Education, Ohio State Auto 
Association, Columbus, Ohio. 


The State Department of Education and the State Depart- 
ment of Health are making cooperative plans to expand the 
present School and Community Health Education Project 
which was made possible through a grant from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan. The 1945-46 
project will include many more schools desirous of partici- 
pating. An extensive in-service training is being planned in 
connection with the new project. 

A state-wide course of study in physical education grades 
7-12 is now being developed for Ohio under the supervision 
of a Central Planning Committee, Paul E. Landis, Chairman. 
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An Explanation 

It is regretted that the national office was unable to 
start many new subscriptions with the January, 1945, 
issue of the Journal. It was a problem of supply and 
demand resulting from unexpected membership increases, 
late replies on notices of renewals, printing difficulties, 
etc. Therefore these were started with the next open- 
ing month for subscriptions, namely, April, 1945. It is 
hoped that every individual who wishes to maintain an 
unbroken file of publications will be served eventually. 











This committee is composed of principals, superintendents, city 
supervisors of physical education, teachers, and college and 
university representatives. Many individuals throughout the 
state are being asked to serve as resource people and are be- 
ing appointed on production committees to develop the various 
units in the curriculum. The Bureau of Education Research, 
Ohio State University, will direct the technical organization 
of the course of study. 

The physical education training program at Oberlin College 
has been revised, on a four-year trial basis, to include three 
separate programs designed to more adequately meet the needs 
of individual men students. According to the new plan, all 
entering men students will be given physical examinations 
which will divide them into three classifications: those phys- 
ically fit, those physically unfit but with no. specific organic 
defects or functional impairments, and those with specific or- 
ganic defects. The program for the first group will be com- 
prised mostly of game sports and normal team work, aimed at 
maintaining the average health standard; for the second group, 
emphasis will be put on health-building and strengthening, 
while still a more specialized program of correction and aid 
will be set up for the third group. The College’s present 
civilian male enrollment includes a number of discharged serv~ 
icemen. 


ILLINOIS . . .. . . «© « « By Nellie B. Cochran 

Over 400 administrators, coaches, teachers, and_ students 
attended the spring meeting of the Illinois Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, held at Morton 
High School on March 3. Special credit is due Norman Zie- 
bell of Morton, chairman of the general planning committee, 
LeMoine Batson, also of Morton, chairman of the program 
committee, and to the many teachers and supervisors who con- 
tributed to the success of the meeting. 

The proposed meeting for the southern part of the state 
which was to have been held at Carbondale in March, has 
been cancelled. 

Bess Specht, Chicago public school supervisor, has been 
nominated for president of the association for 1945-46, to suc- 
ceed A. G. Haussler, principal of Pekin High School, who has 
been the leader of the association for 1944-45. During Mr. 
Haussler’s term as president, membership has increased mark- 
edly, two very successful general meetings have been held, and 
the association has cooperated in various undertakings with 
the state department of public instruction, the Illinois High 
School Athletic Coaches Association, and other organizations 
interested in health and physical education. 

Howard Fellows, La Salle-Peru High School, has been 
nominated for first vice president. Members of the I. P. E. A. 
have the privilege of sending in additional nominations. 

Illinois is well over its quota of memberships in the A.A.H. 
Pike. 

Letters from Dr. Staley, University of Illinois, indicate that 
he has arrived at an overseas destination. He will be in 
charge of recreational clinics in the Mediterranean area. Dr. 
C. O. Jackson is acting head of the men’s physical education 
department of the University during Dr. Staley’s absence. 

Captain Kenneth Flanagan, a former president of the state 
physical education association and supervisor at Peoria, is now 
stationed at Vaughan Army Hospital at Maywood, where he 
is working out the reconditioning program for injured men 
at the hospital. 

Northwestern University’s Orchesis has prepared dances for 
the Evanston Women’s Club, for a student musical show 
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“Roman Holiday” and for the Northwestern Student Religious 
Symposium, They are also planning a recital to be given in 
May. 

The University of Chicago lists as recent recreational activi- 
ties basketball tournaments involving 19 teams, a roller-skating 
carnival, table-tennis tournament, judo classes, splash parties, 
and swimming competitions with Chicago Teachers College 
and with Western Michigan State Teachers College. 

The Chicago Dance Council presented Elizabeth Waters of 
Monticello in a modern dance program at George Williams 
College on Sunday, March 18. On Sunday, April 15, the 
Council sponsored a dance concert with Jose Limon, Dorothy 
Bird and Beatrice Seckler as the artists. The program was 
given at the Eighth Street Theatre. 

New Trier High School is working on a dance program to 
be given May 4. 

The Tuberculosis Institute of Chicago and Cook County 
held a community forum on tuberculosis at the Jewish 
Peoples Institute at 8 o’clock the evening of May 2. 

A series of demonstrations is being given at elementary 
schools for the benefit of teachers in the various districts of 
the Chicago public school system. The’ demonstrations are 
given by teachers in each locality, assisted by the supervisors 
of the district. 

During the recent visitation of Chicago high schools which 
is annually carried on by the University of Illinois and the 
State Department of Public Instruction, the physical education 
representatives were Elsa Schneider, Orman Barkdoll, and 
Foster Keagle of the state department, and Louise Freer and 
Florence Lawson of the University. 

Oak Park and River Forest Township High School held 
its annual demonstration on March 16. 

Chicago physical educators were shocked by the sudden 
death of Dr. Fred Hall, supervisor of health and _ first-aid 
classes and a member of Mr. Pritzlaff’s staff. 


WEST VIRGINIA ‘ By Forrest G. Clark 

At a swimming clinic at the Fairmont. State College pooi, 
April 20, students of the physical education department in- 
structed in teaching techniques, water safety projects, pool 
operation, and maintenance and swimming programs. In at- 
tendance were instructors, operators, and others associated with 
municipal, private, and school pools, and teachers of physical 
education in high schools of the state. 

New in the Fairmont State physical education department is 
Miss Lucille Fitz Gibbons, graduate of Wisconsin University, 
who is instructing in swimming and modern dancing. Miss 
Fitz Gibbons was in charge of the swimming clinic. 

Students of the Fairmont State physical education depart- 
ment are assisting with a program of swimming and water 
safety instruction for the Girl Scouts of Marion County. 

At the annual meeting of the West Virginia High School 
Coaches Association held in Morgantown, March 24, baseball 
was given a boost as plans were made for statewide emphasis 
of the sport in high schools. Members of the State Board of 
Appeals collaborated in the plans. The committee in charge 
of promotion plans which include arrangements for a state 
tournament are Edgar Rhodes, Parkersburg; William Weber, 
South Charleston; and Cam Marstiller, Wellsburg. 

Cancellation of the spring meeting of the West Virginia 
Physical Education Association, originally planned for Jack- 
son’s Mill, May 5 and 6, is in accordance with regulations of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, Mrs. L. A. Johnson, presi- 
dent, has announced. 

A Recreation Enabling Act was passed by the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature in its 1945 session. 

The bill places recreation on a basis comparable to other 
functions of government such as police protection, fire protec- 
tion, schooling, and the like. It gives County Courts and 
Boards of Education authority to establish recreation programs. 

While a bill for creating a Recreation Commission failed to 
pass, the results of the Enabling Act should be important, 
‘ observers in the recreational field believe. Since West Virginia 
is a rural state, many areas must depend on county instead of 
town programs for the furtherance of recreational activities. 
The authority granted county courts and school boards will 
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provide the basis for rural organization. 

Charleston voted a $150,000 bond issue in Februar 
munity recreation projects. The need had becom 
recreational facilities because of the rapid growth 
since the beginning of the war, and in considera 
fact that the rivers are unsafe for swimming, 
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By Lestle J. Sparks 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 
WASHINGTON 

The summer session in the Department of Physical Educa. 
ton State College will be distinguished by the presence of 
Mrs. Kathleen Wootten of Georgia State College for Wome 
who will conduct a workshop in health education. She yjy 
also give, as background for the workshop, a course jn Der: 
sonal hygiene. Mrs. Wootten is the author of several tex 
concerned with the functional teaching of health education, 
The Washington State Tuberculosis Association is Cooperating 
with the college in the provision of funds to bring this oy. 
standing educator to the campus. Activity and theory cours 
in physical education will be offered by Dr. Mildred Wohlior 
who will also be in charge of the recreation program for jj 
summer students. 

This department will soon release a 16 mm. sound film op 
physical education as a vocation for women. The film, which § 
is in technicolor and which runs 30 minutes, will be available | 
on request to all high schools in the state and to other inter. § 
ested organizations. 

Mother’s Weekend will be held on the campus May 11 and 
12. Orchesis, the modern dance club, will present its annul 
spring program on the night of May 12. In addition to several 





gay and some satirical numbers, a series of dances based on | 


ideas from Russell Davenport’s poem, “My Country,” will be 
presented. 

Fish Fans, the women’s swimming club, will give its annual 
program on April 20 and 21. This year’s entertainment is | 
the fantasy entitled, “Peter Pan.” 

On February 17 a basketball rules interpretation clinic was 
held in the gymnasium. On the 24th, under the direction of the 
Inland Empire Rating Clinic, rating tests were given. Mr. 
Marty, in charge of physical education for women at the Un- 
versity of Idaho and chairman of this rating clinic, officiated 
On March 10, Miss Gertrude Kay and Dr. Wohlford returned 
the courtesy by officiating at the clinic held at the University 
of Idaho in Moscow. Dr. Wohlford has recently been ap- 
pointed Eastern Vice President of the Washington State As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 





News from the + 
« Dance Section 











By Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Dance news is confined this month to two distinct ge0- 
graphical regions, the Midwest and the Atlantic seaboard 
From the heart of Midwest comes word that the Chicago 
Dance Council has continued its busy season with the sponsot- 
ship of two important programs. 
of Elizabeth Waters, former member of the Hanya Holm 
Company and one of the most courageous and _ interesting 0 
the younger dancers, at George Williams College on March } 
Miss Waters’ program showed influences of her stay in the 
Southwest with two dances of Indian women with percussion 
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i “Love Thy Neighbor” to the arrangement 
ge sok ges bid The other program was that 
. than Beatrice Seckler, and Dorothy Bird, all top 
: og loists and brilliant modern dancers. This latter pro- 
fight 8 iven on April 16 and included Mr. Limon’s “Mex- 
oe ml his “Western Suite” as well as his setting of 
Po Vivaldi “Concerto” and “Eden Tree.” Doris Humphrey 
yl the director of the tour, which constituted Private Limon’s 


furlough from the Army. | i 

Virginia Bryant of the University of Missouri dance depart- 
ment writes of a lecture demonstration given with a group of 
fourth-grade children from the University Laboratory School 
and a group of college students to show the various possibilities 
of modern dance for children and adults. In addition to forms 
of locomotion, studies and types of movement, the program 
consisted of finished dances, one of which had the poetry of 
Carl Sandburg as accompaniment. The program was given in 
February and was repeated on a lecture series called “In- 
formation First” on March 9 at the college. 

x * x 

The Dance Workshop of the University of Indiana, a class 
which receives academic credit and which meets twice weekly, 
reports an informal demonstration which was held on Decem- 
ber 6 at the Bloomington Indiana High School. _ The demon- 
stration illustrated various approaches to composition and three 
dances to the folk songs of John Jacob Niles, ,two dances to 
Christmas carols, and a gay dance to an old Welsh air were 
given. On March 21, the workshop presented a program as a 
part of the regular convocation series of the University. The 
dances included an “American Folk Suite” with “Pioneer 
Memories,” “Western Sentiment,” “Sea Chantey,” “Frankie 
and Johnny,” and “South of the Border,” and attempted to catch 
the spirit of the American folk song. “Three Variations on a 
Theme” was the second number on the program, with the 
variations in quality, texture, and style of movement. The 
program closed with “Time and Season,” with the theme 
taken from the third chapter of Ecclesiastes, “To everything 
there is a season and a time to every purpose under the sun.” 
The continuity for this last was written by a member of the 
English Department faculty and included the episodes of La- 
bor, Conflict, Desolation, Supplication, and Affirmation. 

* * * 

On April 14, the Mount Holyoke College Dance Group was 
host to a Dance Playday to Smith College and Massachusetts 
State College. Margaret Hanna of the rhythmic division of 
the physical education department of Smith taught a session in 
technic to the students, and the second part of the afternoon 
was made up of the presentation of dance studies by Massa- 
chusetts State, under the direction of Shirley Winberg and by 
the Smith Dance Group, under the direction of Edith Burnet 
of the theater department. The Mount Holyoke Dance Group 
concluded the short program with a repetition of the first half 
of its Program of Americana in Dance. Gertrude Lippincott 
was director of the Holyoke group and of the Playday. 

* * x 


At the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro, the second annual Arts Forum was held on 
February 22, 23, and 24. The theme of the forum this year 
was “Tradition and Experiment in Contemporary Art.” The 
Music, Art, English, and Dance groups participated in a series 
of lectures, forums and performances. The Dance Group spon- 
sored the appearance of Eleanor Struppa of Randolph Macon 
College, who spoke on dance creation and taught a master les- 
son for the college dance groups. Assisting Miss Struppa 
were three students from Randolph Macon. An outstanding 
feature of the forum were two versions of a play by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, “The Princess Marries the Page.” The Col- 
lege Playlikers’ version was done in a traditional fashion, while 
the Dance Group presented a production in a satiric mood 
against a romantic background. 

x * * 

Swarthmore College in Pennsylvania boasts of an active folk 
and square dance group which sponsored a College Folk Festi- 
val on March 23 and 24. A dozen colleges within the radius 
of Swarthmore were invited to take part in the festival and 
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to bring their own callers. The program included demonstra- 
tion dances, square dance competition, concert program oi 
dances by guest artists, general dancing for all those attending 
the festival, a concert of folk singing by a guest artist, and a 
tea and costume exhibit. 

* ££ & 

From the parent college of dance in education, the University 
of Wisconsin, we hear that Orchesis under the direction of 
Miss Margaret H’Doubler, presented a production of “Orpheus 
and Eurydice” in collaboration with the Wisconsin Players on 
February 22, 23, and 24 at the University Union Theater. The 
production was an experiment in the use of the allied arts of 
music, dance, and drama, with the main emphasis on the dance 
element. The members of Orchesis composed the dances under 
the direction of Miss H’Doubler and Louise Kloepper. An- 
other effort to unify the arts has been made this year by the 
University through the introduction of special dance classes 
for art majors and music majors. The emphasis has been 
placed on material of mutual concern to the art and music 
students and to the dancers. 

At Bennett College at Milbrook, New York, great interest 
in dance has resulted in large classes and in an interchange of 
ideas and technics between the dance department and other 
allied arts. The Dance Department is under the direction of 
Carmen Rocker, who gave solo programs this year at Massa- 
chusetts State College, Smith College, and at Bennett. The 
various dance groups prepared for a spring recital for which 
they set the choreography and designed and executed the cos- 
tumes for the dances. An important part of the training of 
the dance majors was the practical work of conducting classes 
for children in the surtounding community. This year a class 
of boys and girls, nine to thirteen years old, was taught ball- 
room dancing and deportment, and a group of fifteen girls 
learned elementary modern dance. The Dance Department’s 
activities were furthered by the appearance of Sybil Shearer, 
inventive young dancer from Chicago, on March 15. 

+ * * 

A further contribution to experimental theatre was made 
this spring at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College when the 
Modern Dance Group and the Sock and Buskin Dramatic So- 
ciety collaborated to present, under joint direction of Eleanor 
Struppa and Elizabeth Ross, a completely choreographed pro- 
duction of T. S. Eliot’s verse play, “Murder in the Cathedral.” 

That the attempt to convey to an audience the ideas em- 
bodied in the play, by utilizing the spoken lines and simul- 
taneous dance movement was successful was evidenced by the 
reception it evoked on the two nights the play-in-dance was 
performed before acclaiming capacity audiences in Smith 
Memorial auditorium. 
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By Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


NEW MEXICO... .. . . . By John L. Briscoe 

Needs for recreation and means of furthering a state-wide 
program were reviewed at the annual meeting of the New 
Mexico Recreational Council in Albuquerque, March 24, 1945. 

Dr. Thomas Brabham, Methodist minister from Roswell, 
was elected council president to succeed R. E. Pritchett of 
Carlsbad. Other new officers are Charles Renfro of the Albu- 
querque school system, vice-president; and Mrs. Earl Corn, 
Roswell, secretary-treasurer. 

Progress of the council’s efforts to increase recreation activi- 
ties was discussed by Dr. Joaquin Ortega, director of Inter- 
American Affairs at the University of New Mexico. At the 
last session, the Legislature passed an Enabling Act, (Senate 
Bill 209) empowering municipalities, county, and school dis- 
tricts to operate and supervise playgrounds and recreational 
facilities, and acquire land and buildings. 
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District Health Officer O. E. Puckett of Carlsbad repre- 
sented the State Health Department at the annual conference 
of state and territorial health officers with the U. S. Public 
Health Service and the Children’s Bureau in Washington, D. 
C., April 9-13. 

The first of a series of lectures, under the auspices of the 
Bernalillo County Health Department, March 18, was given 
in Albuquerque by Dr. James R. Scott who will give most of 
the talks on public health, which will be arranged once a 
month and are so planned that the entire field of municipal 
and community sanitation will be covered. The series is pri- 
marily designed to acquaint public health personnel with the 
problems of sanitation. 

The state basketball tournament was held last month at the 
University gymnasium. Again District Four won the cham- 
pionship when Las Cruces won the final game over Carlsbad. 

The State Athletic Association met at the time of the tourna- 
ment and voted that Albuquerque will again be the site of the 
annual State High School Track and Field Meet. The Uni- 
versity will act as host to the teams, in track, golf, baseball, 
and tennis. Girls will have representatives in tennis only. 

In Santa Fe a committee was called for a meeting with 
Mrs. George Lusk, state superintendent of education, for mak- 
ing up a tentative program for a community health service 
project. This work will be made possible through the Kellogg 
Foundation. 

The state’s institutions of higher learning, the vocational 
education department, the state nutrition committee of the war 
foods administration, the soil conservation service and the New 
Mexico Educational Association were among the agencies par- 
ticipating in the planning. 

The purpose of the project is to promote better health con- 
ditions in the schools and in the communities. The plan con- 
templates initiation of special studies in the upper grades and 
in high schools to familiarize pupils with proper health and 
safety practices. 

It is planned to prepare teachers for these studies in this 
summer’s teacher-training courses in the institutions of higher 
learning. 

Craft training for persons unable for health reasons to take 
full-time employment has been announced by the New Mexico 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service with Aud F. Darr, state 
supervisor for the service. The planned program also will 
train those who are so handicapped they cannot leave home. 

Novelty purse making and leather tooling will begin the 
new training course with the aim to be remunerative employ- 
ment in the home. Markets will be established toward this 
end before classes are organized. 

The future of organized collegiate sports in the Southwest 
was discussed April 11 in El Paso, Texas, when coaches and 
other faculty men convened at the Border Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic conference. 

At least three men represented the University of New Mex- 
ico, Dr. E. F. Castetter, chairman of the athletic council; 
George White, director of athletics, and Willis Barnes, head 
football coach. 

Schools in the conference include West Texas State Col- 
lege, Texas Institute of Technology, Texas School of Mines 
and Hardin-Simmons, in Texas; the University and A. and 
M. from New Mexico and University of Arizona, Tempe 
Teachers College, and Arizona State College, in Arizona. 


ARIZONA By Viola Ramsey 


The first Community Recreation Conference was held in 
Phoenix on February 21. More than 60 representatives of 
community and civic organizations and individuals interested 
in problems of city recreation attended the luncheon meeting. 
Odd S. Halseth, superintendent of parks and public recrea-: 
tion for the city, presided and introduced the speakers. Among: 
the special speakers was Dr. Donald Tope, superintendent of 
Phoenix Elementary school, who pointed out the need for 
close cooperation between the school and recreational agencies 
and pledoeed sunnert to the planning program. Mrs. F. A. 
Bons, chairman of the Phoenix parks, playgrounds, and recre 
ational board, gave a briet outline of the need of including all 
age groups and classes in the existing program of public rec- 
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reation. J. E. Patrick, chairman of the United Sery; 
Organizations Industrial Advisory Board pies 
i sea me » Presented the 

for closer coordination between private and Public ag 
engaged in recreation. Frank McBroom, secretary of Pip ie 
community chest, emphasized some of the fundamental. Ocal 
in a community in regard to placing recreation in proper needs 
uation in overall community planning. Steve Spear pHi 
of the Arizona Tax Research Association, spoke ay 
the subject of recreation and taxes, advocating that 2 “ 
ational costs of recreational projects be investigated A 
investing in areas for park purposes. Harold Scoville iudee 
of the superior court, said that wise investment in Sinead 
leadership might well offset present costs of operating corre 
tion agencies for juveniles as well as produce positive ie 
in human welfare and happiness. . 

A resolution was passed that community leaders interested 
in recreational activities should meet at regular intervals, The 
second meeting of the Community Recreation Conference was 
held March 18 at Encanto clubhouse. The meeting was held 
in the form of a public forum on the topic “Public Recrea- 
tion” with Rabbi A. L. Krohn as chairman. 

Selected to serve on the panel in their Capacity as public 
recreation authorities were L. Cedric Austin, principal city 
recreation director; Wallace Broberg, member of the munic- 
ipal parks and recreation board; Ray Busey, member of the 
Community Activities Board; Miss Laura Herron, physical 
education instructor at Phoenix Junior College; Alfred Knight, 
chairman of the Community Activities Board; Dr, Donald 
Tope, superintendent of Phoenix public schools, and Odd S. 
Halseth, city parks superintendent. 

L. Cedric Austin, Phoenix city recreation department direc- 
tor, announced the boys’ and girls’ public courts tennis tourna- 
ments for the ensuing school term. They were held February 
17, March 17, and April 21, on the Encanto Park courts, 
All boy and girl net enthusiasts who had not reached their 
15th birthdays before January 1, 1945, were eligible to enter 
the matches free of charge. The recreational department fur- 
nished the balls. 

The third annual grade-school basketball tournament for 
boys and volleyball for girls was staged at Tolleson Union 
High School. Coach Hank Jones of the Toneson righ School 
directed the meets. The schools that attended this meet be- 
sides Tolleson were, Pendergast, Fowler, Avondale, Litchfield 
Park, Dysart, and Cashion. Cups and trophies were awarded 
to the winners. 

The Phoenix City Recreation Department sponsored four 
meets at Phoenix Union High School stadium in track for the 
boys and girls of valley grade schools. Competition was in 
classes A, B, C, D, and E for boys and in classes B, C, D, 
and E for girls. Classifications were the same as those estab- 
lished by the Greenway meet. Events in which the boys could 
compete were dashes, broad jump, high jump, shot-put, and 
relay. Girls competed in dashes, hop-step-jump, softball throw, 
and relay. Individual winners were awarded ribbons, and 
trophies were given to team winners in both the boys’ and 
girls’ divisions. George Pear directed the meets. 

John L. Barringer is chairman of the State Constitution 
Committee of the Arizona Association for Health, Physical | 
Education, and Recreation, which is waiting for the National | 
Constitution Committee recommendations. Other members of 
the committee are Ted Baily, Gerald Houch, Kathryn E. 
Young, and Mary Lou Raey. 


Duncan High School won the championship trophy in an 
invitational volleyball tournament held in Bowie March 3. 
Animas was second, with Bowie taking third. Other schools 
which attended were Wilcox, Nogales, and San Simon. The| 
meet was directed by Maybelle Yeomans, girls’ physical edu) 
cation instructor at Bowie High School. 


3owie High School was host on April 7 to an invitational 
track meet for the southeastern part of Arizona. The track 
meet which was for boys only was directed by John Richards, 
coach at Bowie High School. 

From Arizona State Teachers College at Tempe comes news 
of the first annual high school mai! archery tournament spot 
sored by the department of physical education. Each school 
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the shooting periods which are April 2- 
April 6 inclusive (mail date April 7) or April 9-April 13 
(mail date April 14). During the week’s time students may 
shoot as many rounds as they wish under the supervision of a 
teacher. The one highest score for an individual may be 
sent in. This year there will be no set number needed to 
comprise a team. Each school may turn in as many individual 
scores as desired (only one per person). The scores must be 
mailed by the day following the end of the shooting period 
selected. All scores will be listed and sent to the competing 
schools after the second period. Cards for recording scores 
will be mailed to each school which registers. An archer may 
enter only one classification, but a school may enter in as many 
classifications as desired. Class A is the Columbia Round— 
24 arrows at 50 yards, 24 arrows at 40 yards, and 24 arrows 
at 30 yards. Class B is the Scholastic Round (a new round 
designated by the National Archery Association), 24 arrows 
at 40 yards and 24 arrows at 30 yards. Class C is the Junior 
Scholastic Round with 24 arrows at 30 yards and 24 arrows 
at 20 yards. The results of the last mail archery tournament 
which was held at Tempe were as follows: Class A—Phoenix 
Union High School; Class B—Kingman High School first, 
Glendale High School second; Class C—Chandler High School 
first, and Glendale High School second; Class C—Chandler 
High School first, and Glendale High School second. Mrs. 
Theo N. Redman, instructor of physical education for women 
at the Arizona State Teachers College, is direetor of the High 
School Mail Archery Tournament this year. 

Tucson Senior High School physical education classes under 
the direction of John L. Barringer, have -been given the physi- 
cal efficiency test of five items presented in Scholastic 
Coach lasteSeptember. The tests were given once each six 
weeks and the results tabulated. Mr. Barringer is interested 
in hearing from other schools who have utilized this particular 
test. 

Mr. Barringer is also conducting a class which is new in 
Arizona. It is a “Warfare Aquatics” class based on the class 
of the same type which was set up at the University of Illinois 
by Dr. Thomas K. Cureton. The class is open to juniors and 
seniors. Tucson High School has no pool, but they were able 
to use the Y.M.C.A. pool and the University of Arizona men’s 
pool. Besides following the warfare aquatics syllabus the boys 
will be given the American Red Cross Senior Life Saving 
and Functional Swimming tests. A study is being made of 
municipal and private pools in the Tucson area so that the 
boys will be ready to help out this summer as guards and 
assistahts at the local commercial pools. 


Officers for next year will be elected at the next meeting of 
the Tucson Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Mr. Lowell Bailey, Safford Junior High School, 
is President. 

The Women’s Spring Open Golf Tournament at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona was played on the weekends of March 10, 17, 
24. This golf tourney was unique in that it had been divided 
into two sections—a beginners’ section and an advanced sec- 
tion. The beginners’ section had twenty-five entries. Each 
weekend a different type of tournament golf will be played. 
The winner will be decided by low total score for all tourna- 
ments. Twenty-six entries were received for the advanced 
golfers’ section. The winner in this section was decided by 
low total score. Handicaps were assigned to each contestant. 

The fifth annual Arizona State Tennis tournament was 
played on the University of Arizona courts March 2, 3, and 4. 
The players were limited to present residents of the state, with 
play in men’s singles and doubles, women’s singles and doubles, 
junior boys’ and girls’ singles and doubles and junior veterans’ 
singles and doubles. The outstanding event was the junior 
boys’ singles with 26 entries from different parts of the state. 


will select one ol 


The twentieth annual tournament of the Arizona Statg Ten- 
nis Association was held in Tucson March 23, 24, and 25. 
The tournament was open to all amateur players whose entry 
was acceptable to the tournament committee. Top tennis play- 
ers from California and Texas also attended this tennis tour- 
nament. San Diego dominated the Arizona State Open as Lt. 
Gayle Kellogg won the men’s singles from Dick Savitt of El 
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Paso. Miss Betty Ravenscroft from San Diego won the 
women’s singles crown. Dick Savitt also won the junior boys’ 
singles by defeating Ed Chew, Jr., of El Paso. Bill Souers and 
Frank Iacciano of Tucson won the junior boys’ doubles from 
Frank Townsend and Bill Stevenson of Yuma. Mary Cun- 
ningham of El Paso annexed the junior girls’ singles over 
Genevieve Turnac. Jewel Tickle and Mary Walker of Tucson 
High captured the junior girls’ doubles title by defeating Col- 
leen Long, Yuma, and Genevieve Turnac. Lt. Kellogg teamed 
with Garnett Glenney, San Diego, to defeat Baldwin Rose, La 
Jolla, California, and Bill Maxwell, Glendale, California. Mari 
Bailey and Marie Jacks of the University of Arizona won the 
women’s doubles over Betty Ravenscroft and Marie Skinner. 

Audrey Barnard, former southwestern women’s tennis cham- 
pion and runner-up in the Arizona State Tennis Association 
tourney at Tucson last year, captured the Phoenix Country 
Club women’s invitational championship March 25 by defeating 
Katie Kraft, Phoenix Junior College. 


a ere ny ae By Leona Holbrook 

Joseph R. Jenson, head of the department of physical edu- 
cation for the past 22 years at the Utah State Agricultural 
College, recently passed away. He has been affiliated with the 
college for 28 years as a coach and as a leader in the physical 
education field. Professor Jenson was loved and respected by 
his students, and possessed qualities admired by his professional 
co-workers. 

Professor H. B. Hunsaker, associate professor of physical 
education, has been named to head the department at Utah 
State Agricultural College. “Hy” has been at the institution 
since 1937, and has been active in the organization of intra- 
mural sports. He was a graduate of USAC and has taken 
graduate work at the University of California and the Univer- 
sity of Washington, where he is working toward his doctorate. 
Mr. Hunsaker is active in civic and community affairs and has 
been recognized by the local scout council for having extended 
outstanding service. 

Stan Watts, Fillmore coach, will join the Jordan High coach- 
ing staff next year. Coach Snide Taylor will be leaving 
Jordan. 

Glen Worthington has been elected president of the Utah 
Coaches Association for the coming year. He is at Logan 
High. He will have as his fellow officers, Cliff Poole from 
South Cache, and Conley Watts from Davis High. 

Provo High School won the Class A Championship (high 
schools over 500 enrollment) in the state high school basketball 
tournament. This is the second consecutive year that Coach 
Glen Simmons has led his team to victory. They defeated 
Jordan High. Coach Floyd Slater of Heber High School took 
top honors with his team in the Class B Championship for the 
second consecutive year. They defeated American Fork. 

Former state director Bernice Moss has been well received 
in California, according to an article about her in the State 
Education News Bulletin. Bernice writes that she is busy, en- 
joying her work, but missing Utah and her professional co- 
workers here. 

Climaxing a very successful quarter of dance at Brigham 
Young University, was a dance festival in which 250 dancers, 
dressed in dirndl skirts and blouses, with bright scarfs about 
their heads and shoulders, did dances typical of the different 
countries of the world. Some of the dances were done by the 
entire group; others were danced by individual classes. After 
some of the less difficult dances were demonstrated, the dancers 
chose partners from the audience to join in. As a brief inter- 
lude from the rollicking folk dances, some simple classroom 
creative compositions were presented. Outstanding among these 
was the “Crimean Peace Conference.” This program was an 
after school affair rather than an evening performance. The 
spontaneity and thrill of dancing en masse was the outstand- 
ing characteristic. 


CALIFORNIA , By Margaret Reagan 

Alhambra: The dental clinic in Alhambra has been reopened 
to help out on the very serious situation facing parents who 
cannot secure dental care for their youngsters. Many dentists 
have stopped taking children as patients. The elementary 
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schools have just added a dental hygienist to their staff. Ad- 
ditional devices to test hearing are expected to be in operation 
this fall. A very noticeable change has taken place in the 
classrooms of teachers who have just finished a health course 
under Dr. Morley Sellery. 

Burbank: The modern dance group presented their annual 
performance April 5 and 6. This group is under the direction 
of Mrs. Elizabeth B. Lewis. All physical education depart- 
ments, elementary and secondary, are engaged in preparing a 
written curriculum. The girls at Senior High have for the 
first time, been able to offer a required basic course for soph- 
omores one year, and elective classes for the juniors and 
seniors for two years. This began in February, and has met 
with great enthusiasm from the girls. 

California Recreation: The California Recreation Executives 
Association is a newly organized group composed of municipal 
and school recreation heads with Mr. George Hjelte of Los 
Angeles as temporary chairman of the Southern section and 
Miss Josephine Randall of San Francisco as temporary chair- 
man of the Northern section. Walter L. Scott, director of 
school and municipal recreation, and Dr. Frank Harnett, as- 
sistant director of municipal recreation, represent Long Beach. 

Long Beach: About the first of March the Long Beach Rec- 
reation Commission opened a new supervised clubhouse at 
Fifteenth and California Avenue in a neighborhood where 
negro residents predominate. While there is no hint of segre- 
gation involved, the fact that the new facility is in a colored 
neighborhood and that there are no other conveniently located 
indoor facilities available for these residents makes it probable 
that their patronage will equal the capacity of the new building. 

As is the case in many California industrial cities since the 
war, there has been a large increase in negro population in 
Long Beach, bringing with it a critical need for opportunity 
for these new residents to find satisfactory recreation in their 
leisure hours. 

Pasadena: Dr. Gertrude Laws, Director, Education for 
Women, was the speaker at a meeting of physical education 
women teachers, Tuesday, February 6, at Marshall Junior 
High Library. Her topic “Courtesy and Discipline Among 
High School Girls” included the following points: 

1. We do not have to love each other but can work together 
with mutual confidence and respect. 

2. Reasons for bad behavior; ignorance, too weak to do as 
well as one knows, or not caring. 

3. Keep alive our own growing edges. 

4. “Discovery of growing edges in our thinking. When any 
one system of thought has crystallized, growth has stopped.” 

5. Politeness is remedial and curative in its effect. 

6. Lead children to want to do something. 

7. Be able to disagree without being disagreeable. 

8. Children do not acquire courtesy from their teachers. 

A committee consisting of Irma Graham, President, Pasa- 
dena Unit, chairman; Elma Weber, Eliot; Edna Tallon, Mar- 
shall; Dorothy Bates, McKinley; Phyllis Crane, Wilson; 
Ernestine Arnold, Washington; and Elizabeth Jensen, P.J.C., 
was asked to study and make recommendations to the group 
at the next fall meeting on “Methods of Training Girls in 
Leadership and in Self-Discipline, Self-Control, Courtesy.” 

Miss Claire Colestock, Assistant Director, Department of 
Physical Education, Pasadena City Schools, would like anyone 
who has seen outstanding films for use as teaching aids in 
physical education to send her the name and source of the 
film. She does not need lists of films but wants definite rec- 
ommendations of worthwhile films for the Visual Education 
Department to buy. 


South Bay Unit: Wednesday, February 8, the South Bay 
unit met at U.C.L.A. for an interesting session. Here at 
Beverly Hills High we are contemplating a reorganization of 
our G.A.A. Our most active after-school efforts are tennis, 
riding, and swimming. 

Southwest Section: Members of the southwest dance section 
should note that Fredericka Moore, 1253 Oak Canyon Drive, 
Puente, California, has been appointed Chairman of the south- 
west section to succeed Josephine K. Murray of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. Please address all inquiries for 
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membership in the section 


and news of activitie 
S to Mj 
Moore. B. 


Santa Barbara: By announcement of the Recre 
mission, the City Center in La Arcada Building, 
been open since December 17, 1942, was closed in Decembe 
to accommodate a new tenant and to make adequate pre ; 
tions for the opening of the permanent center at 100 E 392 
rillo St. 7 

This marks two years of service to adults and youth in th 
centralized community center which was chosen as a tempera 
location due to the need of Cabrillo Pavilion b ¥ 

Vee Oo avi on 'y the armed 
forces. The program of activities at this center has been 
pointed toward serving youth. Dislocation of homes and parents 
tendency to focus community attention on the recreation of the 
armed forces, and restrictions in civilian activities were respon. 
sible for this emphasis by the Commission. 

Attendance at this center during the two-year period has 
amounted to 107,269, eighty per cent of which were teen-agers 
This concentrated use of a business area has been possible 
through the cooperation of building managers and business 
tenants and the aid of many youth and adult volunteers who 
have served as leaders. Assistance in maintenance has been 
provided through the cooperation of the park, street, electrical, 
and other city departments. The present staff of the center 
consists of Joyce Gardiner, Randy Evans, William Irvine 
and E. H. Barton. All of these recreation supervisors have 
been on a part-time basis as each one of them carries other 
assignments in the city. 

In the youth-activity program for both boys and girls, the 
planning and carrying -out of projects has been accomplished 
by youth and for youth under adult guidance of members oj 
the staff and adult volunteer leaders. . 

Community centers, in various locations, have been one of 
the features of Santa Barbara’s recreation program since 1933, 

State and national authorities who have visited La Arcada 
Center and other features of Santa Barbara’s recreation pro- 
gram have been using this community as an example of one 
which is fortunate in having a close-working relationship be- 
tween its city council and board of education and which en- 
ables the recreation commission to make year-round use of 
school areas and municipal facilities. 
who have been here within the last few months are Dr. Robert 
McKibben, Chairman of Governor Warren’s Committee on 
Youth in Wartime; Mrs. Rollin Brown, National Recrea- 
tion Chairman of the P. T. A.; George Braden, Western Rep- 
resentative of the National Recreation Association; and Cecil 
George of the Federal Security Agency, Community ,War 
Services Division. 

Santa Barbara’s Recreation Commission under Carl A. Ship- 
key, Chairman, brought Hollywood to Santa Barbara and 
staged a world premiere of an Abbott and Costello picture 
with the stars appearing in person to net an income of $5,000 
for the completion of a fine civic recreation center. The local 
theater managers and Abbott and Costello did a fine job and 
the staff of the Recreation Department received assistance 
from the student bodies of the public and private secondary 
schools. This $5,000 net from the premiere qualified the Rec- 
reation Commission for another gift of $5,000 which has been 
promised when it could be matched. Fifty-two thousand dol- 
lars has now been raised by public subscription of youth and 
adults of the community to purchase and renovate this public 
center. Mayor Patrick J. Maher and Superintendent of 
Schools, Dr. R. D. Lindquist, have backed the project from 
the start. 


Dr. Ben W. Miller, Executive Secretary of the AAHPER 
was the principal speaker at an institute session for all teach- 
ers of the city schools on Monday, February 19. The local 
unit sponsored a dinner meeting in the evening at which Dr. 
Miller discussed current national problems. The evening ses- 
sion was presided over by James Anderson, Chairman, Boys 
Physical Education, Santa Barbara Junior High School. Dr. 
C. E. Weaver, county dentist, is president of the unit. 

“What is the physical education and recreation program for 
the city schools,” was the topic of a discussion and demon- 
stration before a city-wide P. T. A. study group on Wednes- 
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day, February 15, in Santa Barbara. Helen Strain, special 
teachet in physical education assisted three teachers in pre- 
senting short demonstrations by elementary school children. 
sixth-grade children at Franklin school under Marie O’Hagan 
did a “square” with a boy caller and then took adults from 
the audience to teach them the dance. First-grade children 
under Marjorie Hester demonstrated stunts that may be used 
and third-grade children under Edith Norton demonstrated 
activities that develop good _body posture. Sterling Winans, 
Director of Physical Education and Recreation, led the panel 
1 of the secondary boys’ and girls’ physical education 


discussior , : . 7 a 
program composed of the following: Alice Wiesendanger, 
Marcia Stepp, Erna Maurer, Bob Glover, James Anderson, 


and Charles Diehr. Dorothy Cotton used a group of high 
school girls to demonstrate body dynamics through rhythmics 
and to present a small portion of a formal dance program. 
The room was decorated with many pictures of activities and 
with samples of all types of sports equipment. 





Eastern District =: 
» Association News 











By C. Walter Kadel 
Wilmington Public Schools, Wilmington, Del. 


President George W. Ayars announces that C. Walter Kadel, 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Wilmington Public Schools, 
Wilmington, Delaware, and Past President of the Delaware 
Association for Health,. Physical Education, and Recreation, 
assume the duties of Secretary-Treasurer of the Eastern 
District Association, April 1, 1945. Mr. Kadel, who has been 
acting as Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, succeeds Miss Grace 
E. Jones, Chairman of Physical Education in the Public Schools 
of Summit, New Jersey. Miss Jones has served the Eastern 
District Association most effectively and efficiently for a num- 
ber of years. She has been a tireless worker and has made 
many fine contributions to the growth and development of the 
association. Although Miss Jones is turning the duties of her 
ofice over to Mr. Kadel, she will always retain her great in- 
terest in the association. 

The officers and members of the District greatly appreciate 
the outstanding services which Miss Jones has rendered over 
the years. Her helpful guidance and sound counsel will be 
missed. We salute this grand person and wish her the best 
of health and continued success. 


CONNECTICUT By Carl E. Troester, Jr. 

In a progress report on the Work-Study Projects Investi- 
gation, a very encouraging response has been received from 
various professional groups in Connecticut and other states on 
the recent Work-Study Project survey. Principals and super- 
intendents in the Connecticut schools have especially shown a 
keen interest in this undertaking. In fact, at the present time, 
this group of school administrators has returned more forms 
and suggestions than our own association members. How can 
we explain this? A first draft of the suggested projects which 
our association might undertake -will appear in the next issue 
of the News Bulletin. Two more editions of the News Bulletin 
were scheduled for approximately April 15 and May 20. 

The “Around Connecticut” section in the March edition con- 
tains many interesting items on health, physical education, and 
recreation programs in operation throughout the state. 


NEW JERSEY rakes By Arthur Morr 
_ A conference on fitness for living, for women in schools and 
industries was held in the Newark Athletic Club, Newark, 
New Jersey, on January 26, 1945. The Conference was spon- 
sored by the New Jersey Committee of the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics and continued through the afternoon 
and evening. The purpose was to discuss health, physical fit- 
ness, and social competence of women as the school prepares 
them and industry absorbs them. Miss E. Louise Burkle of 
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E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Penns Grove, was general 
chairman. The program committee, of which Miss Gertrude 
M. Swift of the Westfield, New Jersey, High School was 
chairman, provided a program in the form of a panel dis- 
cussion. Outstanding specialists in their fields were brought in 
as discussion leaders. At the dinner meeting, at which Miss 
Rosabel Steinhauer was toastmistress, Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood, 
Professor of Industrial Recreation, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, addressed the conference on the subject, “Fitness 
for Living.” 

A recreation games clinic, sponsored by the New Jersey 
Committee of the National Section on Women’s Athletics, was 
held in the Weequahic High School, Newark, on Saturday, 
March 17, 1945, from 9:30 to 12:30. The workshop included 
paddle tennis, badminton, volleyball, squash, and archery. 

Governor Edge has named the Community War Services 
Committee as a responsible state agency for the promotion of 
the New Jersey physical fitness program. The director of the 
Division of Health, Safety, and Physical Education of the 
New Jersey State Department of Public Instruction was ap- 
pointed chairman of this committee. Committee chairmen of 
health, recreation, education, nutrition, and housing are serv- 
ing as members of the Community War Services Physical 
Fitness Committee. The plan at the present time is to have 
suggestions from each chairman in his area and to form a 
general program based on these recommendations. An advisory 
committee on school health and a state joint committee of 
physicians and physical education and recreation individuals 
have been appointed. These two committees are also asked to 
give their advice in the promotion of the New Jersey program. 

A meeting of physical education supervisors and teachers 
was held at the request of the Division of Health, Safety, and 
Physical Education at Grant School, Trenton, on Thursday, 
February 15, 1945. This was a one-day meeting and many 
problems on physical education in New Jersey were discussed. 
Mr. William P. Uhler, Jr., associate in the division, was co- 
ordinator in the discussion. Interest was expressed in the 
state physical fitness program. There was unanimous agree- 
ment in this group to give their help both in the school phys- 
ical fitness program and in those areas outside the school de- 
pending upon time, personnel, and facilities. 

Arthur E. Morr, President of the New Jersey Association 
for Health and Physical Education, has appointed the follow- 
ing committee chairmen for the coming year: Jessie B. Bur- 
nett, Membership; Margaret Millar, Program; Marianna G. 
Packer, Public Relations; John N. Richards, Sr., Nominations ; 
Ann McKechnie, Honor Awards; Albert Gorton, Tests and 
Measurements; James Growney, Constitution; Mazie V. Scan- 
lan, Legislative; Edna Doll, Rhythms; Marion E. Purbeck, 
Necrology. 

The many friends of Eben Baldwin Thomas were shocked 
and saddened to hear of his accidental death while hunting on 
February 23, 1945. Eben Thomas was a graduate of Borden- 
town Military Institute and Panzer College. He taught in 
Norfolk, Virginia, and Highland Park before settling in Sum- 
mit, New Jersey. For the past nineteen years he has been 
the director of boys’ physical education in the Summit Ele- 
mentary Schools. He also owned and operated Camp Poquae- 
sak at Whitman, Maryland, for many years. 

Students, parents, and friends held Mr. Thomas in deep 
affection. His effort and success in developing strong bodies 
and building character for good citizenship in the boys under 
his leadership was recognized throughout the community. He 
will be greatly missed. 


NEW YORK ‘ By Alfred G. Andrews 

The state association meetings held during the week of 
regents’ examinations proved to be just the necessary tonic 
for an up-to-the-minute association. The attendance was the 
largest so far and the meetings were so varied that there was 
never a dull moment from the opening speech until the finish 
of the last demonstration. 

Miss Ethel Kloberg of Baldwin, New York, succeeded Major 
H. Harrison Clarke as President of the State Association, 
and Mr. Francis Moench of Cortland, New York, State Teach- 
ers College was elected President Elect, while Carroll Smith of 
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Garden City, New York, was retained as Secretary-Treasurer. 

The statewide study project which began a year ago is to 
be continued for another year by the Legislative Council and 
Syracuse was chosen the convention city for 1946. 

Miss Kloberg will announce the personnel of the new com- 
mittees in the near future. Some of the committees have been 
appointed and are beginning to function. The Public Rela- 
tions Committee has been expanded and plans to contact all 
luncheon clubs, P.T.A’s, Mothers’ Clubs, fraternal organizations, 
Taxpayers League, etc., and explain to them the purpose and 
value of health, physical education, and recreation, and through 
the media of radio, newspapers, and magazine articles to edu- 
cate the lay people of the state in our profession. 

The consultation service project is to be given more impetus 
this year. In this service an experienced group of adminis- 
trators and teachers in the various areas of health, physical 
education, recreation, and camping may be called upon to pre- 
sent their specialty at a zone meeting or a gathering of any 
group or groups where pertinent and definite information is 
desired. One or more speakers may be secured by writing 
the chairman, Miss Alice Backus, State Teachers College, 
Plattsburg, New York. We are expecting an active year with 
increased membership in the state and National Associations. 

The School Nurse Teachers and Health Council have be- 
come affiliated members of the New York Stdte Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


PENNSYLVANIA . By Elizabeth McHose 


The Girls’ Athletic Association, Senior High School, Read- 
ing, held a very successful Basketball Playday March 15, with 
groups from five neighboring high schools participating. West 
Reading, Shillington, Mt. Penn, Muhlenberg Township, and 
West Lawn school teams were kept intact and opponents were 
changed after each quarter. Play was followed by a gay 
social period in the cafeteria. The entire affair was planned 
and conducted by student committees and officials. 

The first issue of Philadelphia’s Division of Physical and 
Health Education News Bulletin has been recently put into 
circulation and is being well received. The cut which appears 
at the head of the Bulletin is a copy of the famous “Column 
of Youth,” the last work of Dr. R. Tait McKenzie. It is 
designed to meet the urgent need for more prompt and wide- 
spread information concerning current and prospective devel- 
opments in the fields of physical and health education. So 
many interesting and important developments occur and move 
along so rapidly that it is impossible for principals and teachers 
to keep abreast of the times unless some unusual means of this 
kind is used. Some of the noteworthy items follow. 

A vastly improved health and physical education program 
is in store for the children of Philadelphia if facilities are ex- 
panded according to the recommendations made by the com- 
mittee appointed by Dr. Stoddard to plan postwar physical 
education facilities. To date, basic plans for indoor and out- 
door facilities for elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools have been set up. The plans incorporate the best fea- 
tures of facilities in many cities throughout the country. Mem- 
bers of the committee visited schools at Trenton, New Jersey, 
Swarthmore, Upper Darby, and around Philadelphia. The 
next and very difficult job facing the committee is the appli- 
cation of these plans to individual schools as much as is pos- 
sible, with recommendations for additions, renovations, and con- 
versions to make present facilities adequate. 

Administrators, teachers, nurses, and counselors will have 
an opportunity to develop the kind of school health program 
they have been dreaming about at the Philadelphia workshop 
during July at Girls’ High School. An area devoted to school 
health problems has been included, and outside consultant serv- 
ice will be available. Dr. Jay B. Nash of New York Uni- 
versity and Dr. William L. Hughes of Columbia University 
will serve as part-time consultants. 

District No. 2 has rolled up its collective sleeves and gone 
to work on improving health conditions. Each school has or- 
ganized a health council which works through a district health 
committee. As a result of these endeavors some improvements 
have been made in heating, ventilating, cleanliness, lighting, 
and safety of school environment. Also, a health room has 











been designated in each school for the administra 
tests for the discovery of individual needs and 
urement of improvement. 

An annual health day in the district brings 
nurses, parents, counselors, and administrators, to survey 
many health and fitness activities carried on ¢{ °Y the 
bite P ae el 2 Throughout th 
curriculum in all subject fields. An evaluation and ? 
by Dr. Jay Nash added considerable impetus, 

Bill H. R. 171 sponsored by Rep. Barton (D 
Wagner (R) provides for medical and dental €Xaminations »: 

° ’ P ; ONS of 
school children. The Pennsylvania Association for Healt 
Physical Education, and Recreation is working in congue 
with many organizations in drafting legislation to include « 
pansion of fitness programs, and follow up for correction : 
defects after medical examinations are made. : 

The next issue of the Pennsylvania Journal of Health Phy 
ical Education, and Recreation is scheduled to appear i. Ms 
Editors of publications in other states are invited to exchange 
Please write to Associate Editor, Maloise S. Dixon, White 
Hall, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pen, 
sylvania. 

Is there such a thing as an athletic heart? A group ¢ 

2 ‘ ae z Pp at 
Philadelphia heart specialists and coaches of the Philadelphig 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreatig 
have begun a study to try to answer the question, “What is the 
Effect of Athletics on the Heart?” For some time, Mr. Grove 
W. Mueller, Director of Physical and Health Education, Phi. 
delphia Public Schools, and Dr. Joseph B. Wolffe, Director 9 
the Wolffe Heart Clinic have been contemplating this projeg 
Now they are ready to begin. In addition to the commits 
of physicians and educators an advisory committee of oy. 
standing athletes has been created to aid in the study. They 
are John B. Kelly, former Olympic champion oarsman; |p 
Thomas, famous baseball scout and former catcher for th 
Athletics; Dr. William L. Hughes, President of the America 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, o 
Columbia University, former coach and athlete; Lt, Paty 
Berg, former U. S. Golf Champion; Alice Marble, present 
holder of the world tennis championship; Anne Townsend 
famous All-American field hockey captain; and Mrs. Rober 
Ranck Bonniwell, A.A.U. titleholder in gymnastics. 

These and many other men and women who have taken 
part in vigorous athletics will be given a thorough heart e. 
amination. In addition, hundreds of boys and girls who pa. 
ticipate regularly in athletics in junior, senior high school, ani 
college will be examined at regular intervals. These individ 
uals will be able to see for themselves any changes in heat 
size and function over a period of years. Of course, a histon 
of disease, economic status, general health, and activities pu- 
sued will enter the picture of each individual studied. Iti 
judged that five or six years will be necessary to compile suf- 
cient data to make the study valid. 

It is hoped that the project will answer such questions a 
is there such a thing as an athletic heart? If so, what isa 
athletic heart? Do athletics damage the heart? Are ther 
any changes in heart function and structure due to athletic: 
At what ages are such changes, if any, noted? 

The examinations will be given at the Wolffe Clinic, unée 
the supervision of heart specialists. Such things as blo 
pressure, pulse, respiration, time required for pulse and tt 
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piration to return to normal after mild exercise, and an x-@ 
and electrocardiogram will be included. 

Dr. Hughes of Columbia University had his examination 
March 1. Lt. Helen Marlow, well-known tennis champit 


from California, now. on duty with the Women’s Marines ® 


Philadelphia, was examined on March 5. 


It is estimated that close to a thousand athletes in all vate 
ties of sports will be examined. No doubt parents of boys a 
themselves and_ ther 
The committt 
conducting the study is as follows: Mr. Grover W. Muelt 
Chairman; Dr. Joseph B. Wolffe, Dr. Victor A. DiGilio, Ds 
Daniel J. Donnelly, Dr. Max Schumann, Dr. Fred W. Lueh 
ing, University of Pennsylvania; Mr. Fred E. Foertsch, Dit 
sion of Physical and Health Education; Miss Martha A. Gabl. 


girls in athletics as well as athletes 
coaches will follow this project with interest. 
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Division of Physical Education and Health; Dr. Hans C. Gor- 
don, Division of Educational Research ; Mr. Wilfred Collin, 
Overbrook High School; Mr. Wilbur C. DeTurk, Bartram 
High School ; Mr. William V. Krebs, Vare Junior High 
School, Miss Dorothy R. McQueen, Frankford High School. 


RHODE ISLAND By John H. Osterberg 

The second quarterly business meeting of the Rhode Island 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
a held in March at Pembroke Field House, Providence, 
Rhode Island. Special guests were principals of the cast of 
the Ice Follies of 1945, “Heinie”’ Brock, principal ice skating 
comedian and former intercollegiate diving champion and 
‘Fran” Claudet, director of chorus routines and skating soloist. 

The meeting was followed by a reception and tea for mem- 
bers and their friends. 

The Rhode Island Association’s News Letter No. 22 con- 
tains interesting news which the Rhode Island editor has re- 
ceived from many former Association members in the service. 
Mrs. Fred Allen, formerly physical education instructor at 
Classical, presented our Fred Allen of Mt. Pleasant High 
with twin boys last month. 





« Canadian News + 


By Doris W. Plewes 
Central Collegiate Institute, London, Ontario 


Mr. Robert Jarman, Fresident of the Canadian Physical 
Education Association, has announced the personnel of four 
research committees : 

Il. Tests and Measurements (including track and field stand- 
ards)—West, Mr. J. Matheson, chairman, Dr. J. B. Kirkpat- 
rick, Miss Louie Stirk; East, Mr. Van Wagner, chairman, 
Dr. Doris Plewes, Dr. W. C Ross, Mr. F. Bartlett. 

Il. Teacher Training—Major A. A. Burridge, chairman, 
Miss D. Jackson, Miss H. Bryans, Mr. Van Vleit, Miss I. 
Munro. 

III. Youth 
Harding. 

IV. Swimming—Mr. M. M. Brucker, Mr. McCutcheon, Mr. 
H. Noble, Mr. G. Allen, Mr. G. M. Griffiths, Miss D. Jackson. 

The National Physical Fitness Council was scheduled to 
meet in Victoria, B. C., from April 5 to April 9. 

Major H. C. Beaumont, Army Sports Officer, Department 
of National Defense, reports the Winter Carnival held at 
Petawawa Military Camp. The carnival brought together the 
women and the men of three services totaling 400 finalists 
selected from thousands in a spirit of good sport and the best 
of friendship. The carnival keynote “All for one and one for 
all” was exemplified throughout the Saturday and Sunday 
program which included curling, speed skating, hockey, cross- 
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country ski races with slalom and down-hill events, snowshoe 
cross-country race, and a bowling tournament. These events, 
together with two dances, a banquet, and a farewell party did 
justice to recreation in all its aspects. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

The newly elected executives of the British Columbia branch 
include Past President, Mr. G. Allen; President, Mr. M. L. 
Van Vleit; Vice President, Mr. George Johnson; Treasurer, 
Miss Gertrude Moore; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Jean Sleigh- 
tholme; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Marjorie Lee, Pro- 
vincial Normal School; Executive Members, Mrs. Hilda 
Keatley and Mr. Roy Holmes. 

_Miss Frances Borde, Victoria, reports a mass demonstra- 
tion of gymnastics and dancing on March 15. The Oak Bay 
Elementary and High Schools participated in the display with 
500 pupils attending. 


ALBERTA “a a oe By Arthur W. Eriksson 

Ward Steckle reports that the Calgary School Board is 
offering courses in gymnastics, related activities and games to 
teachers of Grades 4-9. Mr. L. Goodwin, Physical Director 
of the Western Canada High School, and Mr. Ward Steckle, 
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Supervisor of Physical Education, Calgary, are instructing. 

Basketball for high school students has been hitting a new 
high this winter. Night games followed by social dancing have 
attracted capacity crowds of teen-agers. Sponsored by the 
national fitness program, Ward Steckle and Bob Cragg have 
directed a weekly basketball tourney for the Tuxis and Trail 
ranger groups in Calgary. 

Joe H. Ross, Director of Health and Recreation for Alberta’s 
federal physical fitness program reports an increase of 57.5 
per cent in December enrollments with a total of 184 groups 
in 57 communities. He defines a community as a city, town 
or crossroads. 

Edmonton Physical 
newsletter in March. 


Education Association issued its first 
The March meeting of the Edmonton 
Association featured a demonstration of gymnastics, stunts, 
and games of low organization. Discussion centered around 
“The School of Education and the Summer School in Physical 
Education,” “A Plan for Edmonton’s Recreation Commission,” 
and “Is Our Physical Fitness Program for Young People Ade- 
quate?” 

The University of Alberta will offer two courses in health 
and physical education this summer. 

Stuart Bird is out of the Air Force and back at his old job 
as Supervisor of Physical Education for the City of Edmonton. 


SASKATCHEWAN By J. B Kirkpatrick 

Weyburn’s Junior Chamber of Commerce operates a highly 
successful youth center in a reconditioned warehouse. Organ- 
ized in April, 1944, the youth center has developed surprisingly. 
A carnival plus donations from interested citizens enabled the 
center to get started. The diversified program proved so 
popular that a full-time supervisor is contemplated. Dr. F. 
Eagleshan and Mr. Tom Laing are Chairmen of the Youth 
Center Committee. 

Rosetown has employed a full-time recreation director. 
community is raising funds for a center. 


MANITOBA... . . . . By Dorothy E. Forsyth 

A series of five weekly illustrated health lectures was spon- 
sored by the Apex Young People’s Club of Westminster United 
Church, Winnipeg, beginning February 13, 1945. The series 
included “Public Health—A Problem, A Need,” Miss M. E. 
Nix, Provincial Department of Health and Public Welfare; 
“Nutrition,” Miss C. A. Bingemen, Nutritionist, City Health 
Department; “Tuberculosis,” Dr. T. Scott, Sanatorium, Board 
of Manitoba; “Venereal Disease,’ Dr. K. J. Backman, Pro- 
vincial Department of Health and Public Welfare; “Cancer,” 
Miss A. K. Smith, Cancer Institute of Manitoba. 

Voluntary organization plus a membership fee of one dollar 
per household have provided a clubhouse and skating rink for 
a selected district in Winnipeg during the winter. Facilities 
will be extended for the summer program. These will include 
swings, sandboxes, play areas for children, a tennis court, and 
bowling greens. 

The Manitoba Teachers’ Association devoted one half-day 
of their Easter Convention Meeting to a physical education 
demonstration. This traditional part of the convention pro- 
gram stimulates the work in physical education throughout the 
province. 


The 


CENTRAL ONTARIO 

Squadron Leader Johnny Tett, has been appointed as direc- 
tor of physical fitness in the physical and health education 
branch of the Ontario Department of Education. 

The Central Ontario Association meeting in Toronto on 
April 2 conducted a panel discussion on “What Leadership 
Do We Need in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation?” 
The panel included Mr. S. H. Armstrong, Toronto City Play- 
grounds; Mr. Fred Bartlett, Ontario Department of Education; 
Miss Margaret Heilig, Social Agencies; Mr. J. S. McPherson, 
Toronto Board of Education; Mr. Lionel Scott, Wartime 
Housing. “Training Opportunities” were outlined by Miss 
Helen Bryans, Ontario College of Education; Dr. C. Stearn, 
McMaster University; Dr. Harry Cassidy, School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto; and Dr. E. Stanley Ryerson, 
School of Physical and Health Education, University of To- 
ronto. 








Mr. John Madsen, Director of the Madsen School of Rec- 
reation and Physical Education, announces the building of a 
Community College patterned on the Danish folk schools, at 
Unionville. A two-week summer course for physical instruc- 
tors will be offered in August, 1945. 

The 19th Annual Recreational Training Institute conducted 
by Cecil L. Brown, YMCA; Albert W. Cook, dean; J. J. 
Syme, associate dean; and Miss Violet Guild, secretary, was 
fortunate in having as leaders and instructors, Fred Bartlett, 
Director of Physical and Health Education, Department of 
Education, Toronto; John Madsen, Toronto; and David Burns, 
Hamilton and Toronto Normal Schools. 


WESTERN ONTARIO 

Hon. Pres. J. H. Chocker, President G. O. Hartwell, Sec- 
retary Winifred Prendergast, and executive member W. Far- 
quharson, discussed various aspects of recreation and athletics 
on the broadcast “Everybody Plays on this Team” one of 
the “We Face the Future” series over CFPL. Jack Meikle 
of the Y.M.C.A. refereed the round-table discussion. 

Windsor Secondary Schools will present a mass physical 
education display in the Arena on May 4. One hundred per 
cent participation is the goal. 

Principal J. W. Edwards, Ridgetown, vice president of the 
Western Ontario Branch, keeps his community health conscious 
with monthly articles in the local paper. Through Mr. Ed- 
wards, we learn that Wallaceburg plans a new community 
center school, an artificial ice arena, and an outdoor swimming 
pool in 1945. 

Wallaceburg Elementary Schools staged a highly successful 
ice meet with activities for each age group from 7 to 14, 
speed and relay races, figure-skating contests, hockey for boys, 
broom ball for girls. A sensational obstacle race was included 
in the program. 


QUEBEC ....... By Stanley Rough 

The Annual Report of the Arvida Athletic Association, Inc., 
shows that 1944 was a year of general sport expansion. The 
Association with a paid-up membership of 4,867 is generously 
subsidized by the Aluminum Co. of Canada. The association 
sponsors numerous affiliated clubs and programs. Affiliated 
clubs include bowling, curling, chess, dramatics, hockey (Jr.), 
hockey (Sr.), skiing, and tennis. Special committees direct 
sponsored programs such as Shipshaw Beach visited by over 
8,000 people last summer; a hobby show displaying over 2,400 
articles; a carnival attended by some 6,000 people during the 
five-day period; a Program Committee sponsoring Miss 
Aluminum Quiz, movies twice weekly, amateur show, boxing 
and wrestling matches, social dances; a Library Committee, 
and a House Committee. The special committees provide pro- 
grams only to supplement those operating under affiliated clubs 
and local groups. 

Miss Ruth Schwartz, Director of Physical Education, Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association, Montreal, announces a Physical 
Fitness Week from May 14 to May 21. The programs pre- 
sented each evening include Junior Dance Festival on Monday, 
Senior Dance Festival on Tuesday, Splash Party on Wednes- 
day, Gymnastic Demonstration on Thursday, and House League 
Tournament Finals in several sports on Monday, May 21. 





National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Phyllis Van Vleet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 











NSWA at Your Service, a folder designed to make known 
the purpose, standards, and services of the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics, is ready for your use. All state repre- 
sentatives have copies for distribution. This is an opportunity 
for you to help in promoting the kind of athletics for which 
we stand. The content of the pamphlet is as follows: 
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What is NSW A? “Wit 
The National Section on Women’s Athletics is an Organi, SHIP» N 
tion of trained women physical educators, coaches offs. § upon bt 


and recreation leaders in schools, colleges, industrial SF cording 
military services, public and private clubs, and agencies Prats, by the 
are NSWA representatives in every state. > Ther membe! 
What is the Purpose of NSWA? eight ¢ 
1. To promote healthful and desirable athletic Programs { tion 1S 
girls and women of all ages, in all walks of life. o- ae three 
every sport and a sport for every girl’; Gt te tional | 
2. To provide materials and information for Coaches an, eel 
players including official rules, technique articles, on and a 
teaching aids; NSWA rules have been designated as of ao 
for women by the U. S. Navy (WAVES), U. S. Coast Gum 
(SPARS), U. S. Marine Corps Women’s Reserve, Worney' “ 
Army Corps, American Association for Health, Physicaj Bis ; hea 
cation, and Recreation, Athletic Federation of College Wome, i y b 
National Association of Directors of Physical Education j, we" ; 
College Women, and many other school, industrial, anq . “ * 
reation organizations ; during 
3. To provide trained leadership for setting up of Sports ani intere’ 
recreation programs, for promotion of such programs; aa 
4. To make available and assist in producing films on Sports ublic 
for women for instructional, promotional and entertainmen; P 
purposes ; 
5. To provide “on call” service when, where, and as ». 


—_- 


quested. ( 
Standards of NSW A 

1.Athletic activities for girls and women should be taught, 
coached, and officiated by qualified women. 
2. Programs should provide for every girl, and should jp. 
clude a wide variety of activities. 
3. The results of competition should be judged in terms ¢) ~ 
benefits to the participants, rather than by the winning o 
championships, or the athletic or commercial advantage t 
schools or organizations. 
NSWA Health and Safety Platform for Players 1OW: 

1. Require an examination by a qualified physician at th Se 





beginning of each year. wate! 
2. Require a written statement of approval by a qualified} yersa 
physician following the serious illness of a player. “Squ 
3. Restrain girls from playing during menstrual periods o§ Dr 
when injured. the | 
4. Provide a healthful, safe, and sanitary environment for} B. k 
athletic activity. the ] 


5. Limit competition to a geographical area which will per B to 2 
mit player’s return at reasonable hours; provide safe tras-— R 
portation. were 


NSWA Materials Whe 

A list of printed materials may be obtained by writing the § west 
NSWA Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washingtn } 7! 
6, D. C. A list of all state representatives. is included in § play 
the folder. men 
* Ok lune 

The National Basketball Rules Committee met in Februay § {on 
at Goucher College to plan the guide for 1945-1946. An e- T 
perimental rule will be added next year to the effect that whe Dav 
a free throw is awarded the team fouled against may refus MI} 
the free throw and elect to take the ball out of bounds at tht : 
side line opposite the free-throw lane. This experimental mkt ale 
will be included in answer to the comment from coaches tha J - 


., B incl 
near the end of a close game a team may be fouled again aad 
and have the opportunity to make but one point, and if so, tit disc 


ball goes to the opponents at center from which they may scott offi 
two points. The new experimental rule gives the team fouléi 
against the opportunity to try for a play for two points, 
they can be sure of keeping possession of the ball. Som 7 
coaches feel that under the present rules, when a foul shot Ov 
awarded, it is to the team’s advantage to try not to make tit 


é stit 
shot in the hope that a forward will recover and score tw ors 
points. The experimental rule should make such  subterfugt om 
unnecessary. a a 

, ner 

From Mabel Shirley, State Representative for Minneso’ay . 
comes the following news: 

M, 
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“With a new state representative taking over the Chairman- 
Minnesota’s main energies this year have been focused 
Iding a strong central Board and sub-committees, ac- 

rding to the plan outlined in the new constitution adopted 

- the Minnesota Board last spring. There are now thirty 
mbers comprising the Minnesota Board: chairmen of the 
ret divisions into which the Minnesota Education Associa- 
js divided; chairmen of sports committees; chairmen of 
three standing and three special committees ; members of na- 
tional committees ; the past state representative ; the represen- 
tatives of special organizations interested in athletics for girls 
and women, The Board held a luncheon meeting in October 
to outline plans for the year. 

“In addition to the Board personnel, eighty-four women in 
the state are serving on sports or other committees. 

“The G.A.A. committee, working with the state supervisor 
of health, physical education, and recreation, has Prepared a 
new bulletin on G.A.A. organization, which is being distrib- 
uted by the State Department of Education. 

“Basketball officials’ ratings have been held three times 
during the year. and volleyball ratings once. There is more 
interest than usual this year. Representatives from the Uni- 
yersity, teachers colleges, private colleges, and private and 
public schools took the test this year.” 


ship, 
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By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


WA... - «© «© « « « By Mrs. Gladys B. Ashton 
Seals Club, Iowa University swimming club, presented a 
water show March 16 and 17 in celebration of its 25th anni- 
versary. Special numbers included “Our Silver Anniversary,” 
“Square Dance,” and “Victory Parade.” 

Dr. Elizabeth Halsey attended an organization meeting of 
the Women’s Commission on Physical Fitness called by John 
B. Kelly, chairman of the Committee on Physical Fitness of 
the Federal Security Agency in Washington, D. C., March 20 
to 22. 

Red Cross water safety and first-aid instructors’ courses 
were given at the University of Iowa March 26-April 5. Mr. 
Wheeler Van Steinberg, field representative from the mid- 
western area, conducted the courses. 

The sports management class of the University sponsored a 
playday at the women’s gymnasium March 10. About fifteen 
members of the class made all plans, presented a skit at the 
luncheon, and conducted all activities during the day. Girls 
from the four Iowa City high schools participated. 

The Central Turners’ annual spring program was held in 
Davenport on April 5 and 6. 


MINNESOTA . . . . . . . +. + By Mabel J. Shirley 
St. Cloud Teachers ColHege entertained a hundred high 
school girls at a basketball playday in February. The program 
included a demonstration of basketball skills and practice for- 
mations, a demonstration game to illustrate zone defense, and a 
discussion of rules. Student majors were demonstrators and 
officials. Lunch and a recreational hour were a part of the 
day’s entertainment. Marie Case and Helen Fabricius were in 
charge. 

The Duluth Physical Education Section with Miss Florence 
Owens as chairman of the committee sponsored a one-day in- 
stitute for elementary teachers on April 7. The morning pro- 
gram included demonstrations of rhythms, physical fitness ex- 
ercises, and square dances. In the afternoon there was a_ dis- 
cussion of health problems, such as screening, content of the 
new state health curriculum, and classroom teaching procedures. 
The Minnesota Association is- still actively working for 
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legislation to increase the physical education requirement in 
public schools and to secure state aid to schools for conducting 
physical education programs. Dr. Harold K. Jack, State Super- 
visor of Health and Physical Education, is chairman of the 
legislative committee. 

A revised G.A.A. manual has just been prepared under the 
auspices of the State Office of Education by a committee com- 
posed of Patricia Garletz of Hamline University, Loretta 
Leary of St. Paul, and Helen Westerburg of Minneapolis. 

Most of the eight divisions of the state association have 
adopted constitutions to harmonize with specifications in the 
new state constitution. Three of the divisions have sent news- 
letters to members, in addition to the newsletters sent out by 
the state association. 

In Albert Lea volunteer groups of 75 to 90 ninth-grade boys 
and girls are participating once a week in co-recreational 
rhythms consisting of grand marches, musical mixers, folk 
dances, ball room mixers, and basic social dance steps. Miss 
Helen Hanson and LeRoy Maas are in charge. 

Hugo Fisher of Minneapolis has been appointed area director 
for the American Red Cross for New Caledonia and New 
Hebrides. Dr. Carl Nordly of the University of Minnesota 
is at present in the European Theater of Operations. 

Rochester has solved the snowballing problem around its 
grade school building by looking forward to a traditional 
snowball fight one day late each winter when snow conditions 
are just right. If the children refrain from snowballing earlier 
in the year, the noon-hour, recesses, and physical education 
periods on one day are used for building snow forts. All the 
children who wish to participate are divided into two teams 
and late in the day, on signal, the fight begins. They snow- 
ball each other, break down the forts and capture the flags, 
a gay pay-off for a winter’s good behavior. 

The Legislative Council of the Minnesota Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation held its spring 
meeting on March 28 in St. Cloud, where Dr. Al Brainard, 
the association president, is Director of Physical Education at 
Teachers College. This is an interesting innovation as 
former council meetings have always been held in the Twin 
Cities. St. Cloud is more centrally located and it gives council 
members a chance to visit another city and its schools. 


MISSOURI . .. . . . . By Mary Elizabeth McCoy 

The Dance Club and Swimming Club of the University of 
Missouri recently combined to present a swimming-dance pro- 
gram. “La Choreaqua—A Flight of Fancy” was based upon 
characteristic rhythms of four Latin American countries: 
Brazil, Argentina, Cuba, and Peru. As separate numbers, the 
Dance Club presented an Argentine Tango and a Peruvian 
Ritual; the Swimming Club displayed its swimming techniques 
and interpretations with a Cuban Conga number and routines 
with and around a floral float depicting a Brazilian fiesta. Miss 
Virginia Bryant, dance instructor, and Miss Ethel Mitchell, 
swimming instructor, cooperated on the program. 

On February 14 twenty-one University of Missouri girls 
successfully completed the American Red Cross Senior Water 
Safety Course. Starting March 5 Eddie Knapp gave the 
American Red Cross Water Safety Instructors’ Course at the 
women’s gymnasium of the University of Missouri. This course 
was open for all qualified and interested people from Christian 
College, Stephens College, and the City of Columbia. 

The Missouri Swimming Club with its active membership of 
thirty-five university women, has started work toward a com- 
plete program of Strauss waltzers. This group meets every 
two weeks in the university swimming pool. 

The Women’s Recreation Association at the University has 
more than doubled its active membership this year through 
an all-out effort by the program chairman and other officers to 
make each month’s meeting interesting and fun. Future meet- 
ings include: a swimming party, a hike and overnight bunking 
party, and a picnic. Miss Rose Bumgarner, Odessa, Missouri, 
is the program chairman. 

The following type of information bulletin has been used 
by Mr. R. L. Pigott, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion of the Maplewood-Richmond Heights School District, to 
inform administrators and P.T.A. members of the work of the 
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physical education department during the school year: 

The girls’ physical education department at Maplewood Sen- 
ior High announces the successful beginning of leaders’ classes. 
There are two classes, each with an enrollment of twenty, 
made up of junior and senior girls. The classes each meet 
two hours weekly. The girls who have been selected to be 
in these classes have proven themselves worthy of responsibility 
and leadership in their freshman and sophomore years. First, 
these leaders are being taught specific rules and finer tech- 
niques of sports. Secondly, they are being coached on how 
to become good referees and umpires in the various sports 
which will include actual demonstrations. And third, they are 
learning how to be official scorekeepers and timers for the 
sports requiring such needs. 

The classes are proving highly successful as they have had 
opportunities to utilize what they have learned. Many of these 
girls have given up their study hour to work and assist in 
the large physical education classes. They act as officials and 
have coached many of the younger class teams. 

In after-school activities in both intramural and interscho- 
lastic sports, these leaders have again utilized the knowledge 
they acquired. The girls enjoy the class immensely as they 
can ask questions freely and openly discuss certain problems 
which time does not permit in an ordinary gym class period. 
These classes have also improved their playing ability. In 
basketball for instance, because of a clearer understanding of 
the rules, the number of fouls has been greatly reduced. 

Because the leaders’ classes have met with such approval and 
enthusiasm, we hope here at Maplewood Senior High to create 
more classes and increase the time allotted to them in the very 
near future. Our country is going to continue needing good 
leadership and we in physical education have golden oppor- 
tunities to place great responsibilities on youth. Some will 
always be naturally born leaders, but there are some in which 
leadership can be developed if directed in the right channels 
and given the opportunity to lead. 

Another bulletin of the health department of Maplewood- 
Richmond Heights Schools explains to the parents the health 
service afforded by the schools. 

Commodore J. C. Flint of the St. Louis Chapter of the 
American Red Cross has information concerning the St. Louis 
Aquatic Corps, a volunteer organization for teaching swimming 
and water safety. The club has finished its first year in oper- 
ation and has made a good record in the promotion of aquatics. 
In this connection, Mr. Eddie Knapp, American Red Cross 
Life Saving and Water Safety Examiner, conducted a 15-hour 
course at Lindenwood College to qualify lifesaving and water 
safety instructors who had completed the preliminary training 
under the direction of the physical education department. 


The Curriculum Committee of the Kansas City Public 
Schools is making plans to revise the curriculum of health and 
physical education to meet the addition of an eighth grade in 
the elementary school. The revision will be made by the mem- 
bers of the Planning and Evaluating Committee of Health and 
Physical Education under the direction of Miss Lucile Sher- 
man, chairman of the committee, and Dr. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 
advisor of the committee. 


The high school women physical education teachers of Kansas 
City Public Schools have adopted a new intramural record 
card. The card gives a complete record of intramural partici- 
pation for a student. If a student transfers to another school, 
the card is sent to the physical education teacher of the school. 
In the four years of high school participation, it is possible 
for a student to achieve three awards. The awards for each 
high school are uniform in size, but varying in color and the 
initial letter of the school. 

Central High School of Kansas City was hostess for the 
Girls’ Volleyball Sports Day given on March 10. This was 
the second sports day this year. The basketball sports day 
was held at Southwest and the softball sports day was held 

at Westport High School. 

In cooperation with the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, the City Health Department and the Health Department 
of the Public Schools have conducted a tuberculin survey of 
three thousand public school children. Children of ages five 


to twelve years were given a skin test and a 
Parents and children were most willing to Cooperate jn 4, 
survey. Plans for the Kansas City Survey were made Ae: the 
Margaret Willhoit of the City Health Department and yu 
Mary Ross, Mildred Cook, and Bernice Brown of th Misi 
Schools. © Publi 
The boys of the Kansas City Public Schools Partici 
a round robin schedule of swimming meets. The eve a 
as follows: a 50-yard free style, 50-yard breast stroke PA: 
back stroke, 100-yard free style, 200-yard free style 50 
medley, and the 200-yard relay. Paseo High School tea = 
the winner of the season. “* 
_ Springfield State Teachers College Women’s Athletic A 
ciation ended the winter term activities with a volleyball : 
basketball tournament. All girls’ clubs on the ca - 


chest X-ray 


. é Mpus ph 
the independent teams entered. Trophies were given to a 
place winners and pennants to second-place winners, The fal 


game was followed by a dance. 
of swimming, tennis, and softball. 

Tau Sigma, the dance club of Lindenwood College Presented 
“Leaves from the Linden Tree,” riew of the 

» a view of the college past ay 
present in dance. The cooperation of the music and speech 
departments added to the effectiveness and scope of the pro- 
gram. The work was created by the group. 

Terrapin, the swimming club, presented “Join the Navy,” 4 
program of rhythmical swimming and safety skills. The fee 
ture of the program was a duet in which the students wor 
lights on their bodies and swam in a dark room. This Was 
planned by a student. 

The colleges of St. Louis and vicinity have enjoyed an inter. 
school sports program of hockey and basketball this year. The 
culmination of the basketball season was a Sports Day at 
Washington University, at which time teams in basketball anf 
volleyball played a half game with two other schools, followed 
by recreational swimming and a social hour. 

Another year, this group hopes to extend the scope of their 
activities to include softball and the individual sports. It was 
believed that planning a limited program which could be car- 
ried out efficiently was more acceptable this year. The par- 
ticipating schools and their leaders were: Fontbonne College 
—Miss Willis, Harris College—Miss Hanss, Lindenwood Col- 
lege—Miss McCoy, Maryville College—Mrs. Greicius, Prin. 
cipia College—Miss Leiser, Washington University—Miss 
Bernard, Webster College—Miss Gust. 

A recent survey of women graduates from the physical edu- 
cation department of Southeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau, shows that 35 per cent are teaching in 
elementary school, high school, or college. Among the teach 
ers are some of the 41 per cent of the graduates who are mar- 
ried. Other fiindings were that 13 per cent of the women 
have received higher degrees, including one M. D., and 10 per 
cent more are now doing graduate work in various universities. 
Those not classified as teachers, housewives, graduate students 
or doctor, are engaged in physical therapy, industrial recrea- 
tion, civil service, or military service. The survey covers the 
past ten years, the length of time during which the major it 
physical education has existed in the college. 

The department of physical education at Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College has published a very interesting bul 
letin Physical Education as a Career. The bulletin is illu 
trated and informative. 

The Annual High School Playday at Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College has been curtailed this year in accoré 
ance with ODT regulations. Instead of including the entire 
college district, attendance will be limited to the three Cape 
Girardeau high schools and five girls from each of the five 
nearest high schools outside the city. Formerly approximately 
five hundred girls attended the Playday. The Women’s Ath 
letic Association sponsored the event. 


NEBRASKA ... . By C. Pauline Spencer 

Dr. C. H. McCloy, who served as Civilian Consultant it 
the office of the Surgeon General in Washington, D.° C., last 
year, was the guest of the Lincoln Physical Education Asse 
ciation and the Department of Physical Education for Women, 
University of Nebraska, February 12 and 13. During the two 
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days’ visit he spoke to men and women majors in physical 
education at the University and was guest speaker at the 
monthly meeting of the Lincoln Physical Education Associa- 
tion. This meeting was thrown open to University faculty 
and city welfare workers. 

On February 20, Dr. Floyd Eastwood was a guest of the 
Department of Physical Education for Women at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, when he spoke at a luncheon meeting on 
the subject of the future field in industrial recreation. 

Dr. Mabel Lee attended the second meeting of General 
Marshall's National Civilian Advisory Committee for the 
Women’s Army Corps at the WAC Training Center, Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa, February 15-17. During this conference 
the Women’s Army Corps put on a demonstration of its phys- 
ical training program. A number of WAC officers who were 
in command in the various foreign theaters of war were pres- 
ent at the meeting and gave most interesting reports of their 
overseas work. In March Miss Lee went to Washington to 
attend a meeting of the Women’s Commission for the Study 
of Physical Fitness Problems for Women. The Commission 
was organized by Mr. McNutt of the Federal Security Agency. 
Other women in the field of physical education who have been 
appointed to this commission are: Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, Mills 
College; Dr. Margaret Bell, University of Michigan; Dr. 
Elizabeth Halsey, University of Iowa; Dr. Dorothy La Salle 
of the Committee on Physical Fitness of the FSA; and Miss 
Laurentine Collins of Detroit, who is serving +:as chairman of 
the commission. 

Mrs. Dorothy Zimmerman McLaughlin, formerly of the staff 
of the University of Nebraska, who has served two years as 
Assistant Club Director for the American Red Cross in Lon- 
don, is now stationed in the national office in Washington, D. 
C. It is her responsibility to interview all personnel returning 
from overseas. 

The Freshman Planning Board of the Department of Phys- 
ical Education at the University is in its second year and is 
proving most successful. The students take a most active in- 
terest in the planning of the freshman course, and constantly 
offer constructive criticism and splendid suggestions. The en- 
thusiasm of this board has carried through to the general 
student body, and because of it there is a much better under- 
standing and appreciation on the part of the University women 
of what the physical education department can do for them. 

Miss Ruth Diamond, who was Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women at Omaha University for several years, has 
been in England with the American Red Cross for the past 
two years and is now in France. 

Miss Enid Wolcott, formerly Director of Physical Education 
for Women, State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska, is 
now Director of Physical Education for Women, Omaha Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs. Jean Danielson, formerly on the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women at the University of 
Nebraska, is serving as Personnel Adviser for Western Elec- 
tric, Lincoln, while her husband is in the Army. 


The Omaha Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. are planning to build 
a new plant together in the not-too-distant future, with sepa- 
rate wings and with common ownership of food services, swim- 
ming pool facilities, and conference rooms. This plan will 
allow for excellent mixed recreational programs. 

Miss Ethel Bowers of the National Recreation Association, 
held a Recreation Institute in Omaha December 7-12 under the 
sponsorship of the Y.W.C.A. Health Education Department. 
A total of ten sessions was held during the five-day period 
and 470 women and 50 men attended. 

Miss Mabel Lee, Director of Physical Education, University 
of Nebraska, who has been appointed the Nebraska chairman 
of the American Youth Hostel Movement, spoke to a special 
meeting of the Nebraska Section of the American Camping 
Association on Friday, February 23. It is hoped that an out- 
growth of this meeting may be the beginning of a Youth 
Hostel program in Nebraska. 

Dr. Floyd Eastwood, Professor of Industrial Recreation at 
Purdue University, came to Omaha to make plans for an 
Industrial Recreation Institute which was held March 23 at 
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the Y.M.C.A. The Institute was under the sponsorship of the 
Y.M.C.A. Industrial Committee and is a part of a general 
movement in Omaha to advance recreation. Dr. Floyd East- 
wood was presented at the Recreation Institute together with 
other experts in the field of industrial recreation. 

Also on March 23 the Nebraska section of the American 
Camping Association welcomed Miss Thelma Patterson, the 
new Executive Secretary of the American Camping Associa- 
tion, whose headquarters are in Chicago. The Camping Section 
is also planning its second annual leadership training course 
for camp counselors which will. probably be held in May. 
About 100 persons took the course last spring and we hope 
for even greater attendance this year. 

The Recreation Department and the Lincoln Council of Folk 
and Square Dance Clubs are sponsoring two beginning square 
dance groups with 85 persons in each group. These beginners 
become accomplished dancers in three lessons. 
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By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


ARKANSAS By Jeff Farris and Mrs. Rufus Hayes 

Many boys and girls in the junior and senior high schools 
of Arkansas will be given a chance in April to receive a cer- 
tificate from the State Department of Education signifying 
that they have made the All-State Physical Education Honor 
Roll. To be eligible for the award a student must achieve 
the standards set up by the Department of Physical Education 
in any five of the state achievement tests which more than 
9,000 junior and senior high school students took last fall. 
The tests to be taken are listed below. Also, shown are the 
averages made last fall by all those who took the tests along 
with the standards which must be achieved in order to be 
eligible for the Honor Award. Boys’ and girls’ tests are listed 
separately. 


Girls 
State Average Honor Award Standard 
Test Last Fall Sr. High Jr. High 
Volleyball Serve 7 out of 15 12 10 
Frog Hand Stand 2.2 sec. 4 sec. 4 sec. 
Rope Skipping 100 100 100 
Free Throwing 2.9 out of 15 6 5 
Soft Ball Pitch 2.3 out of 15 6 5 
50 Yd. Dash 14.2 sec. Y sec. 11 sec. 
Boys 
Chinning 5.2 sec. 10 10 
60 Yd. Dash 10.2 sec 8 sec. 9 sec. 
Soft Ball Pitch 3.4 out of 15 7 6 
Free Throwing 4.3 out of 15 7 6 
Rope Skipping 38.5 100 100 
Sit-ups 34.5 13 75 


In addition to passing five out of the six tests a student 
must also meet the following qualifications before being con- 
sidered for the All-State Physical Education Honor Award. 

1. The pupil must receive a rating of excellent in school and 
community citizenship and sportsmanship from all school au- 
thorities. 

2. The pupil must maintain the standard set by local health 
and physical education teachers in health habits and personnel 
grooming. 

3. The pupil must be doing work in other subjects equal to 
general average of the school. 

4. The pupil must reach the standard set by the State De- 
partment of Education in at least five of the six tests shown. 
They may select any five. 

A series of health and physical education clinics for the ele- 
mentary grades has recently been held in eight centers over 
the state. These clinics were under the sponsorship of Jeff 
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Farris, Supervisor of Health and Physical Education for the 
State Department of Education, with the cooperation of the 
local schools and the State Home Economics Department. 
Miss Alma Keys or a member of her staff spoke at each clinic 
on “The Place of Nutrition in the Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Program.” 

In order that the work presented be as practical as possible 
most of the time available at these meetings was given over 
to teaching demonstrations by especially selected teachers. The 
teaching skills and procedures introduced were discussed and 
evaluated by the teachers as the work progressed. Fields of 
activity covered were, besides nutrition, story plays, singing 
games, mimetics, rhythmics, hunting games, relays, testing, 
folk dancing, athletic games, and class organization and dem- 
onstration. 

War nerves, low morale, over-worked adults have an influ- 
ence on the youth of the average town in the State of Arkansas 
today. For nine months every boy and girl from ages 6-18 is 
under the supervision of a school with his daily routine planned 
carefully. Then suddenly the three months’ vacation period 
arrives for thousands of school children with time on their 
hands in the midst of the most unsettled conditions that Amer- 
ica has ever known. What can be done about it? After all, 
these children are the community’s responsibility and provi- 
sions must be made to care for them twelve months rather 
than only nine. 


This task was solved by the Paragould Public Schools last 
year in their first city-wide summer recreation program for 
all children from 6-18 and adults through the town’s mayor 
and civic groups who wanted to participate. The school board 
assumed the greater part of the financial responsibility and 
granted the use of all the school grounds and buildings. 

An advisory committee of eleven members was set up to 
make plans with the mayor, superintendent of schools, and the 
P. T. A. Council president serving as key committee members. 
The Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, the Community Chest Fund, 
Thespian Troupe No. 149, the Parent-Teachers Association, 
and Young Men’s Civic Club donated funds to help support 
the program. 


Under the supervision and direction of three physical educa- 
tion directors of the Paragould Public Schools, the program 
operated eight weeks. In the mornings from 9:00 to 11:30, 
the Harmon Playfield and City Park were the center of activi- 
ties for children from six through eighteen years of age who 
were divided into three age groups with games and plays 
planned to meet the needs of various groups. Softball, volley- 
ball, marbles, relays, horseshoes, miniature boat racing, swim- 
ming, dodge ball, art work, handicraft occupied the thoughts 
and minds of the youthful enthusiasts, and in addition patriotic 
programs were given, offering an opportunity to these young 
people to display their dramatic ability. As entertaining fea- 
tures, two free picture shows and carnival rides were pro- 
vided for each playground participant. Each week was a cele- 
bration of some event as Joseph E. Lee Playground Week, 
Uncle Sam Week, Cowboy Week, Airplane Week, Boat Week, 
Invasion Week, Armed Forces Week, and Boys’ and Girls’ 
Week. Once each week the entire group was taken swimming 
with adult supervision, with thirty-two beginners learning how 
to swim. 


Evening programs, opened to the teen-age group and adults, 
ran from 7 to 10:00 o’clock, when the football field and city 
park were lighted and softball was a popular pastime, with 
Tuesday and Friday night devoted to that game. Four league 
teams of adults were organized and teen-age groups of other 
communities were guests of the Paragould team on several 
occasions. Volleyball was also played by those not interested 
in softball. These nights served as a gathering place for citi- 
zens of Paragould who didn’t enjoy playing. On Monday and 
Thursday nights dancing, swimming, overnight camping trips, 
and picnics were enjoyed by the teen-age groups. 

The average daily attendance ran from 160 the first week 
to 196 the last week, the lowest average being 135 during the 
fifth week of the program. Because of the enthusiastic and 
sustained interest shown, more elaborate plans are being made 
for the summer of 1945. 


GEORGIA . By Thomas E. Mc 

The Executive Committee and district chairmen 
Georgia Association for Health, Physical Education a 
reation held its spring meeting at the Atlanta Athletic Re 
Saturday, March 31, 1945. The following members anes 
Thomas E. McDonough, Emory University; Dr. Cont 
Manchester, G.S.C.W.; Mrs. Mary Ella L. Soule, 
of Georgia; Miss Ruth Sturgis, West Georgia College: M 
Lynn Keyes, Georgia School of Technology; Mr. C 
Graves, Federal Security Agency; Miss Lenora Ivy Gua 
State Woman’s College; Miss Margaret Stookey, Brenay Cl 
lege; Miss Aletha Whitney, G.S.C.W.; Miss Llewelyn wa 
burn, Agnes Scott; and Mrs. J. P. Dyer, Savannah Publi 
Schools. The following items of business were discusseg: 
(1) The Physical Fitness Bill (HR 2045), (2) Teacher cer. 
tification, (3) Report on reconditioning and rehabilitative p ; 
ical education, (4) Report on state membership campaign, (5) 
How to make the Georgia State Association 

: ae @ More fue. 
tional organization, (6) Report on women’s athletics, 

The Sports Council, Georgia State College for Wore, 
Valdosta, has organized a playground for the children of the 
West End Mission Chapel of the First Presbyterian Chur, 
Once each week the children of this community meet for ay 
hour of directed study and play under the supervision of thy 
Council. Activities include a story hour for younger childre, 
a story hour for older children, and play periods for both 
groups. 

The Valdosta Country Club has extended free of charge the 
privileges of the Club to students of the Georgia State Colley 
for Women. 

The Georgia State College for Women Sports Club assumed 
sponsorship for the 1945 Infantile Paralysis drive for Lowndes 
County. This was the third successive polio drive that the 
club has directed. 

The Department of Health and Physical Education {o; 
Women in the College of Education of the University of 
Georgia is planning to hold a girls’ sports clinic at the Uni- 
versity June 11-16. This clinic is planned to meet the needs 
of high school and college physical education teachers, recre- 
ational leaders, and camp counselors. A staff of outstanding 
leaders will meet with groups interested in activities including 
archery, badminton, basketball, field hockey, folk dancing, gym- 
nastics, tennis, soccer, and volleyball. Those interested in re- 
ceiving specific information regarding this sports clinic should 
write to Mrs. Mary Ella Lunday Soule, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. 

Griffin High School has completely surveyed its health and 
physical education needs during the past year. A comprehen 
sive program of health, physical education, and recreation has 
been in operation for some time. Mr. L. Colquitt Perry, priv- 
cipal, Mr. E. A. Crudup, superintendent, Mr. J. West ani 
Miss Allie Cotton, health, physical’ education and athletic staf 
members, are to be congratulated on their fine plans an 
program. 

Dr. Gertrude Manchester and her staff are looking forward 
to ‘the completion of a new wing for the present physical edt 
cation building. The new addition will have a room pecul 
arly adapted to the dance program. 


LOUISIANA By Jessie L. Keep 


Mrs. Vesta Richard Bourgeois, Chairman of the Womati 
Advisory Board of the Louisiana Athletic Association, me 
with the assembled association in Alexandria, Louisiana, Sat 
urday, March 10. The following suggestions were present! 
and adopted, in full, as Regulations Governing All High Schoo 
Girls’ Sports in the State of Louisiana: 


1. Every participant in sports (basketball, volleyball, tennis, 

and softball) must be given a health examination. 
2. In regard to entering tournaments: 

a. The number of invitational tournaments is to be limited 

to two. This does not exclude parish, district, or state tour 

naments. 


Univers; 


b. No teams shall play more than two full games in om 
day, with sufficient rest between games. 
3. The official basketball guide shall be used and adhered t 
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4, Women shall be in charge of all girls’ physical education 
* — pew do not comply with State Athletic Associa- 
tion rules in local tournaments shall not be eligible for district 
or state tournaments, or to hold another tournament. 

6, Women officials shall be used in all tournaments. = 

7 Members of the Women’s Advisory Board will assist in 
interpretation of rules, securing women officials, or any matter 
that may come up in regard to basketball or any other activity. 

Any tournament must be approved by the Chairman of the 
Louisiana Athletic Association, Mr. C. R. Madden, Chaudrentg 
Louisiana. Members of the Women’s Advisory Board are 
Mrs. Vesta Richard Bourgeois, Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tate, Lafayette, Louisiana ; Mrs. Elizabeth Manhein, Ouchita 
High School, Monroe, Louisiana ; Miss Velma Barbin, Marks- 
ville, Louisiana; Mrs. Melba O’Quinn, Northwestern Louisiana 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana; Miss Elizabeth Moore, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Mrs. 
Mary B. Bales, Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, 
Louisiana; Miss Mildred Naquin, Thibodeaux High School, 
Thibodeaux, Louisiana. 

The Woman’s Advisory Board sponsored national rating of 
women’s basketball officials at Bolton High School, Alex- 
andria, Louisiana, on March 24. Approximately sixteen candi- 
dates were invited. The rating examination consists of written 
and practical examinations. Miss Velma _ Barbin arranged 
games between four central Louisiana teams. Candidates 
served as both referees and umpires. A small trophy was 
awarded the winning team. Two members of the physical 
education staff of Texas State College for Women, Denton, 
Texas, conducted the examinations. 

The death of Mr. Jess Hair on March 11 came as a shock 
to all of his former colleagues and friends. Mr. Hair, former 
State Supervisor of Health, Physical, and Safety Education, 
was serving as Director of Public Health Education in the 
Department of Health, State of Louisiana. 

Recently Mr. Hair was appointed Chairman of the State 
Physical Fitness Committee which is a part of the National 
Physical Fitness Committee selected by the President to pro- 
mote postwar fitness of the youth of the United States. A 
pioneer in the state-wide development of health and physical 
education in Louisiana and always vitally interested in the 
welfare of its boys and girls, Mr. Hair’s death will leave a 
vacancy that will be felt by the entire state. 

A workshop in health education will be sponsored by the 
Department of Health and Physical Education at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana, during the second 
week of August, 1945. Mr. Robert Browne, head of the De- 
partment of Health and Physical Education will serve as 
director. Teachers, nurses, public health workers, and mem- 
bers of civic organizations interested in promoting health are 
invited to attend. This workship is being held under the joint 
auspices of the Kellogg Foundation, the State Department of 
Health, State Department of Education, and Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute. 

A drive for membership in the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation is being made in 
the state. Mrs. Vesta Richard Bourgeois is acting as chair- 
man. She has recently sent letters to each college and uni- 
versity listing the active members and asking that others be 
solicited. Letters urging full membership have gone out to 
all teachers of physical education in public schools of Louisiana. 

Dr. J. W. Kistler, President of the Louisiana Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, recently re- 
ported the activities of two sub-committees of the College Sec- 
tion: 

In-Service Training Committee: The physical education 
faculty of Louisiana State University, under the direction of 
Dr. J. W. Kistler, held a workshop in East Baton Rouge 
Parish in which there were three general groups—the Cur- 
riculum Planning Group, Administrative Group, and the 
Teacher-Technique Group. At each meeting one hour was 
spent in demonstrations with children at various grade levels. 

Veterans’ Program Committee: The Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and the University of South Carolina have entered 
upon a program of research. L. S. U. is studying its own 
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veterans with reference to their attitudes in physical education 


as to whether their program should be purely voluntary. Mr. 
Robert Browne of Southwestern Louisiana Institute called at- 
tention to the fact that the veterans’ advisors check this pro- 
gram, and that physical education people should interpret the 
program to the advisors. It was felt that much depended upon 
the philosophy of each institution, particularly as to whether 
the veterans were to be trained as a unit or absorbed in the 
university or the college groups. 


MISSISSIPPI sch a ng ee tvs By Ethel Cain 

During the first semester at the University of Mississippi 
a total of 242 girls participated in the sorority intramural and 
open intramural tournaments. The sports schedule for the first 
semester included archery, table tennis (doubles and singles), 
shuffleboard (doubles), and badminton (doubles). The Tri 
Delta sorority won the championship in table tennis, shuffle- 
board, and badminton; the Kappa Deltas won the archery 
championship. 

At the present time competition is being carried on in inter- 
sorority, independent, and interclass basketball, and in inter- 
sorority volleyball. Remaining tournaments for the year in- 
clude badminton singles, softball, tennis (singles and doubles), 
golf, and a telegraphic archery meet. 

We have two graduate students in physical education this 
year, both of whom are serving as assistants in the physical 
education department. We have twelve undergraduate stu- 
dents who are majoring in physical education. 


NORTH CAROLINA By Charles E. Spencer 

Charles E. Spencer, State Director of Health and Physical 
Education of North Carolina, reports that the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction held ten health education confer- 
ences in various sections of the state during January, 1945. 


The general purpose of the conferences was to bring to- 
gether school and health department personnel to work out 
ways and means of improving the health of children on all 
school levels. The conferences were conducted by Mrs. Alber- 
tine McKellar and Charles E. Spencer, both of the State 
Department of Public Instruction. Representatives from forty- 
two city and county school administrative units attended. 

Dr. Oliver K. Cornwell, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, University of North Carolina, is now in Europe 
working with the Army in the development of physical educa- 
tion programs for service men. 


Basketball clinics were sponsored in North Carolina during 
the basketball season at East Carolina Teachers College, 
Woman’s College of the University of Carolina, and Duke 
University. The purpose of these clinics was to familiarize 
coaches, physical education teachers, officials, and principals 
with the standards of the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics. 


The North Carolina Recreation Committee succeded in get- 
ting a bill introduced in the State Legislature which would set 
up a North Carolina Recreation Commission as a state agency. 
The bill is now under consideration by the Appropriations 
Committee. 


The School Health Coordinating Service, will conduct child 
health conferences during the coming summer for teachers and 
other persons interested in health at Bennett College, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; North Carolina College for Negroes, 
Durham, North Carolina; University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. Fellowships for those attending and the general 
expenses of the conferences will be provided by the General 
Education Board. Similar conferences have been held for the 
past five years. 


VIRGINIA ea By Eliot V. Graves 

Plans are being formulated for the two health workshops 
in school-community health education which are to be con- 
ducted this summer, one for white-and one for colored teachers. 
The workshop for the white teachers with thirty-five partici- 
pants, will be held for five weeks at Mountain Lake, Virginia, 
occupying a group of cottages adjacent to the lake which is 
located on top of a mountain in the Eastern Alleghenys. This 
workshop will be sponsored by the University of Virginia 
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which is offering both graduate and undergraduate credits. 

The workshop for twenty colored teachers will be held at 
the State College for Negroes, Petersburg, Virginia, for four 
weeks. Both graduate and undergraduate credit will be allowed. 

The program of thirteen district meetings in health and 
physical education is well underway. An organization has been 
formed in each district where the meeting has been held and 
will function as a section of the state association for health 
and physical education. Each district has been broken down 
into county groups with officers elected who are charged with 
the responsibility of conducting group discussions to ascertain 
problems and needs within their local situations. These prob- 
lems will, in turn, be presented to the district committees who, 
with the State Department, will be responsible for setting up 
training programs for their respective counties. 

The annual conference of the Virginia Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation will not be held this year; 
however, a meeting of the executive committee was held in 
Richmond on March 17 at which time, the business of the 
organization was transacted and plans laid for election of new 
officers by mail. Dr. Ben Miller, Executive Secretary of the 
National Association, discussed postwar activities in our field, 
and ways and means to prevent as far as possible any letdown 
in activities following the war. 


ALABAMA By Emma DeLacye Dillon 


The traditional May Day program, under the direction of 
the Department of Physical Education, was scheduled for May 
5 at Judson College. In addition to the usual pageantry of 
court, folk dances and rhythms will be featured. 

Tournaments have been conducted at the college in basket- 
ball, tennis singles, hockey, badminton, pingpong, and volley- 
ball. The tennis doubles and golf meets will be held later. 
Competition and enthusiasm have been uniformly high, while 
the percentage of students participating and the quality of both 
performance and sportsmanship have been gratifying. This 
year tuberculosis x-rays were added to the careful physical 
examination of each student. 

For the first time in Judson’s 107 years of history, the cur- 
riculum now permits a minor in physical education. The col- 
lege’s present athletic facilities are being utilized to the fullest 
extent. This may be attributed partly to the capacity enroll- 
ment but fully as much to the more extensive nature of the 
physical education program. The department considers a new 
gymnasium and new swimming pool among the foremost post- 
war building needs of the college. 

The department is pleased with the splendid records being 
made by former students in graduate schools and in careers, 
regarding such attainment of professional success, together 
with general health, as an ultimate objective of the program 
which is applied so diversely and so universally to the college 
personnel. 

The Alabama College modern dance group presented its an- 
nual dance recital on April 14. The program included a suite 
of negro spirituals including, “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
“Climbing Jacob’s Ladder,’ and “Were You There?” and a 
suite of dances built upon various phases of the rationing pro- 
gram. A miscellaneous group of dances including duos, and 
solos by members of the group, a dance built upon various 
nursery rhymes “Childhood Glimpses” and a dance composed 
to Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue” comprised the remainder of 
the program. The group will dance also at the Northington 
General Hospital in Tuscaloosa. 

Dr. Louise Kuhl, director of physical education at Geneseo 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York, will be on the 
staff at Alabama College again this summer. 
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Major John Francis Pick, Chief of Plastic Surgery 
ington General Hospital, was the speaker at the an 
quet of the Physical Education Club at Alabama 
March 7. 

Twenty-five girls will enroll in the thirty-hour coyr 
ing to certification as instructor of swimming, 
lifesaving. The course will be given starting the midd] 
April in the outdoor pool of Alabama College. Miss Raut 
Finger, Associate Professor of Health and Physical Educa 
tion, will give the first fifteen hours of instruction. The ky 
ffteen hours of the course will be under the direction of M 
Richard Schmitz, Field Representative of the Amer - 


at North. 
Nual bap. 
College on 


use lead. 
diving, ang 


ic 
Cross for First Aid and Water Safety. The week of Mar 
through May 11 Mr. Schmitz will be at Alabama College 


All instructors in this area will be entitled to take the re. 
fresher course during that week. The last day will be de. 
voted to problems in waterfront administration. The grow 

‘ D 
will spend the entire day on the lake at Oak Mountain Park 
for this phase of the program. 

Dr. Margaret McCall, Head of the Department of Health 
and Physical Education at Alabama College, has been elected 
Member-at-Large on the Executive Committee of the National 
Professional Panhellenic Association. Dr. McCall, who ig ty. 
tional president of Delta Psi Kappa, also represents this gr 
in physical education in the Professional Panhellenic Associa. 
tion. 

A basketball clinic was conducted at Alabama College 
March 21 and 22 by the Alabama College Board of Officials 

The organization of the Student Section of the Alabama 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has 
been one of the projects of the association for the year 1944-45, 
Bernice Finger, Associate Professor, Department of Health 
and Physical Education at Alabama College, was appointed to 
serve as Executive Board representative and adviser in the 
organization of the Section. The plan suggested and approved 
by the Executive Board of the state association for this organ- 
ization period was developed and carried out in the following 
manner : 

During the first two years, students working on the executive 
committee of the Section were appointed for a two-year period 
These students are Ruth Golson, Alabama College, Chairman; 
Vice-Chairmen: Nell Platt, University of Alabama; Dorothy 
Myrick, Judson College; Gere Rinnert, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute; Anne Ellis, Birmingham Southern College; and Lucy 
Armistead, Huntington College. 

These students of the executive committee are representa- 
tives from the schools of the state having majors or minors in 
health and physical education. They have been empowered by 
the Executive Board of the state association to draw up a 
code of organization for the Section, the code to be approved 
by the state association and submitted to the student members 
for adoption. 

At the present time some of the policies of the Student See 
tion are as follows: All students who are majors or minors in 
physical education are eligible for active membership. Any 
non-major student interested in joining may be admitted to 
membership without the privilege of holding office. With the 
guidance of the Executive Board representative the student 
leaders will plan and direct the activities of the Student Se: 
tion. No student is admitted to membership in the Student 
Section unless he is a member of the state association. 

Since the meeting of the state association was cancelled for 
this spring, the official organization of the Student Section and 
the first meeting of the group has been postponed until fall 
At that time the code of organization will be presented for 
approval. 





CAMPING PUBLICATIONS 
6 High St., Bar Harbor, Maine 


39 practical aids useful in organized camping, outdoor group 
work, camp and recreational leadership training courses. Covers 
camp organization, training course outlines, bibliographical lists, 
camp craft. 


Price list on application. Discount on quantities. 
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Summer Session 


HE Pennsylvania State College will offer an intersession 
T June 11-June 29, two main sessions July 2-July 20 and 
July 23-August 10, a post session August 13-31, and an extra 
course September 3-21. Subject matter will include rhythms 
jor children, modern dance, personal and public health, organ- 
jzation and administration, research techniques, principles of 
coaching, safety education, and intramural athletics. A feature 
of the main summer session will be the Health Education 
Workshop July 2-July 20. For further information write the 
Director of the Summer Sessions, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 

cS * aa 

ORTLAND State Teachers College announces a six weeks’ 

regular summer session and an eight weeks’ program for 
accelerated students beginning July 2. Special courses open to 
teachers licensed in other fields will offer training for emergency 
certification in physical education and health teaching. In ad- 
dition to two workshops, one on physical fitness standards and 
a second on health teaching in the secondary school, a wide 
variety of refresher courses in physical education activities and 
methods will be offered. Other courses include, athletic coach- 
ing for both men and women and those specially organized to 
meet the needs of veterans planning to teach. For further in- 
formation write to Professor Francis J. Moench, Director of 
Health and Physical Education Department, Cortland State 
Teachers College, Cortland, New York. 

* * x 

TH University of Tennessee at Knoxville will conduct two 

terms, one June 11-July 18, and the other July 19-August 
24. A total of twenty-five different professional undergraduate 
and graduate courses will be offered in health instruction, 
health service, tap and folk dance, formal and conditioning 
activities, games and sports, tumbling, wrestling, boxing, swim- 
ming, curriculum, administration, and principles. For further 
information write A. W. Hobt, Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

* ok Ok 


THE School of Health and Physical Education at Ithaca 

College announces a graduate summer session July 2- 
August 11. Workshop courses will be offered in health educa- 
tion and community recreation. The study program also in- 
cludes school administration, research, and field work projects. 
Write the Director of Graduate Studies, Ithaca College, New 


York. 
x * * 


THE University of North Dakota at Grand Forks will offer 

a summer session June 11-August 3. Courses will include 
instruction in badminton, folk dancing, plaverounds and _ rec- 
reational leadership, methods of teaching physical education in 
the secondary school, and correctives. Further inquiries may 
be addressed to the Director of the Summer Session, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 

* ok x 

HE University of Southern California at Los Angeles will 

offer courses in health and physical education in two sum- 
mer sessions, the six weeks’ session from July 2-August 10, 
and a post three weeks’ session from August 13-August 31. 
The six weeks’ session courses will include workshops in co- 
ordinating health and physical fitness and in body mechanics, 


Announcements 


organization of physical education in elementary schools, prob- 
lems in curriculum construction, physiology of activity, and 
advanced corrective physical education. The three-weeks’ post 
session will include physical education tests and measurements, 
a seminar in postwar planning, and a workshop in the dance. 
For a complete announcement of the summer school program 
address the Summer School, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, California. 
* * * 

RB sASreR University at Hamilton, Ontario, will conduct 
a summer school from July 3-August 10. Courses will 
be given in recreational leadership training, choral speech, and 
vocational psychology and guidance. The R. Floyd Cromwell 
lectures on practical counseling will also be presented. Write 
for the complete announcement to Dr. C. H. Stearn, Director 


of Extension, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
‘8 


‘THE School of Education of New York University will 

conduct a summer session at its camp on Lake Sebago 
July 2-August 10. The program of work will be of particular 
interest to graduate students in physical education, emergency 
recreation leaders, work-experience directors, teachers of 
health, camp counselors, and nurses. For more information 
address Professor Jay 'B. Nash, New York University, Wash- 


ington Square, New York City 3. 
* * * 


‘THE University of Wisconsin will have a sports session 

May 27-June 20 and an eight weeks’ summer session June 
25-August 17. Courses will be offered in health education, rec- 
reation, fitness, dance, sports, administration, curriculum, and 
methods. Write to the Dean of Summer Sessions, Box 44, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
* ¢ ¢ 


HE School of Physical Education, University of Illinois, 

Urbana, will offer a summer session June 11-August 4. 
Graduate courses will include problems in physical education, 
physical fitness, public health, and techniques of research in 
physical education. Undergraduate courses will be given in 
the theory of coaching, beginning football, beginning basket- 
ball, and professional orientation. The latter course will ex- 
tend through September 29. For additional information write 
the Director, School of Physical Education, University of 


Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
* * x 


OR the benefit of those teachers and students who are 
planning to spend a part of their summer studying modern 
dance, the following studios and schools will include dance in 
their curricula: Martha Graham (with Louis Horst), May 
21-June 16, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 11; Boas Summer 
School of the Dance, June 25-August 5, Bolton Landing-on- 
Lake George, New York, 323 West 21st Street, New York 
City 11; Perry-Mansfield School of the Dance, July and 
August, Eleanor King, Dance Director, Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., 65 East 56th Street, New York City 22; Colorado Col- 
lege, July 2-August 25, Hanya Holm, Dance Director, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Mills College, June 29-August 10, Eleanor 
Lauer, Dance, Oakland, Calif.; Hanya Holm, June 4-23, 215 
West 11th Street, New York City 14; Charles Weidman, June 
4-29, 108 West 16th Street, New York City 11. 





BOAS Summer School of the Dance 
Bolton Landing-on-Lake George, N. Y. . 
June 25 August 5 
Modern Dance and Percussion 
Intensive Professional Course 
Address Secretary BOAS SCHOOL 


323 West 21 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 











PERRY-MANSFIELD 


July and August—Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Horsemanship Training Course. Pack Trips. Camp Leadership 
Course. Theatre Workshop. Teacher Training Courses in Body 
Mechanics. Dance, Drama, Art, Stage Production. 


Address: PORTIA MANSFIELD 
65 East 55th St. New York 22, New York 
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How We Do It 


A St. Louis County “Co-Op” 
For Girls’ Sports 


S?: LOUIS County, Missouri, the suburban area of St. Louis, 

has come through the usual gamut of events in a girls’ 
athletic program from the “curtain raiser” girls’ game of long 
ago to the other extreme of mass interscholastic competition 
for every one, from the “color” teams of play days to the 
varsity sports day. The program has not been allowed to 
become static, but has continually been adapted to the needs 
of the girls in this metropolitan area. 

Cooperative effort has been the chief factor in the successful 
functioning of the organization of professionally trained women 
physical education teachers from fourteen high schools in St. 
Louis County. This group meets four or five times a year 
and makes constant efforts to establish and maintain high 
standards in girls’ athletics. Its activities include discussions 
of pertinent problems, stimulation of professional interest, shar- 
ing of films, sponsoring of sports clinics, and the conduct of a 
variety of athletics. 

Benefits derived from an organization of this kind are very 
significant. From a professional point of view it has innumer- 
able implications. In any controlled situation, standards are 
more easily maintained, and a resultant higher level of achieve- 
ment is obtainable. Out of this unity has grown a strong 
intramural program with well supervised interschool competi- 
tion as a climax to each season. Furthermore, this interschool 
program is a fine means of motivation for stimulating interest 
in better performance and even better physical education pro- 
grams. Each interscholastic season opens with a class sports 
day at one of the county schools. Every participating school 
brings one team from each class, necessary officials, and equip- 
ment. Following this sports day, schools schedule games in- 
dividually for a period of two weeks. A similar procedure is 
followed for the varsity teams. The girls who are not on the 
class or varsity teams, in these last few weeks of a season, are 
starting practice on the next sport. 

After varsity games the hostess school usually provides some 
sort of refreshment. Milk, candied or plain apples, “stick” 
ice-cream, and potato chips rank high in preferential ratings. 
The social significance of this practice, combined with the ac- 
tual playing, is a factor not to be overlooked in the enumera- 
tion of benefits. 

That the many are being served is shown by the fact that of 
the 430 girls in the Webster Groves High School physical 
education classes, 200 came out for basketball during the past 
season. 

The number of participants in the sports days always creates 
a need for additional facilities. During the fall season, the 
local university, Washington, made available five hockey fields ; 
and one Saturday afternoon 450 high school girls played field 
hockey and later went for a dip in the University pool. 

Although the interschool program is the major activity, the 
organization makes contributions in other areas. The associa- 
tion serves as a clearing house for a variety of current prob- 
lems. Young teachers find security in the knowledge that a 
faculty member of an adjacent community is willing to help 
explain a.program which, though not standardized, forms the 
basis of many county school curricula. 

Other professional organizations have cooperated with this 
group in a number of ways. The St. Louis Board of Women 
Officials has assisted by conducting sports clinics and by rat- 
ing and supplying officials. The “Visual Education Depart- 
ment aids materially in obtaining films for the use of the 
_ members. Washington University, in offering the use of its 
pool, has made it possible for an average of 100 high school 
girls to receive instruction one night a week from members of 
the St. Louis Red Cross Aquatic Corps. The most recent 
cooperative effort is the making of films in each of the group 
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sports. Committees have been appointed for hoc 
ball, volleyball, ahd softball; eaéir’ committee js 
plans for making a film in its particular sport to King on 
needs of local students. —— 
Truly a cooperative enterprise, St. Louis Coun 
physical education teachers, directors in fourteen urban 
districts, feel unified in their objectives for the athletic 
gram of the high school girls; i. e., competition for all 
and for girls of all levels of athletic ability. Bik, 


Key, asks, 
Wworkj 


DorotHy DANIEL 
Senior High School and 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


MaRIAN BeErnapp 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missoupj 


Pass Ball 

MAXY teachers in physical education would like a game 
for their physical education classes that Provides the 

elements of football and touch football but does not haye 
delays that are part of the game of touch football, Pass hal 
is that kind of a game. It is not necessary to stop and te. 
trace many steps to a scrimmage line. It does not slow up the 
action involved in games so that some youngsters, who seldom 
get a pass thrown their way, become bored. It gives oppor: 
tunity for any youngster to shake his guard and receive a pass, 
There is no delay while a couple of more aggressive boys 
argue strategy. The rules are very simple and can be @ 
plained to a group in a few minutes. 
The teams line up and kick off just as in regular foothll 
The receiving team can run or pass the ball. If a player is 
touched on the back while the ball is in his possession he myst 
stop and wait for the referee to blow his whistle before he 
attempts to pass again. The referee counts 3 seconds (10. 
1002-1003) and blows the whistle and the player can stan 
play again. This pause is to allow the defensive a better change 
to cover their men. After the whistle blows the offensive 
team can run or pass the ball. Passes can be thrown in any 
direction. When a team intercepts or recovers a fumble they 
must pause for the 3-second whistle. Scoring is done only by 

touchdown. 

O. W. Syowa 
State Teachers College 
River Falls, Wisconsin 





How About - - - 

















BG APTA 


. making an inexpensive archery quiver of awning 7 
scraps, upholstery cloth, canvas, oilcloth or heavy um 7 
bleached muslin? In sewing up the long edge, leave™ 
just enough room for the cork to be pushed almost to 
the bottom. Lap over the edges and drive pins into the 
cork to hold them in place. Hem the top and make loops 
to suspend the quiver from your belt. 

KAT}tARINE TRUMBULL 
Gulf Park College 
Gulfport, Mississippi 
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It May Interest You 
to Know - - - 











N compliance with the government’s request, the American 
Physiotherapy Association has cancelled its 1945 annual 
conference which was to have been held at Blue Ridge, North 
Carolina. 
* ok * 
HE tenth annual national Swim-For-Health Week will be 
celebrated during the week of June 25-30. To obtain post- 
ers, articles, newspaper and radio publicity releases, write to 
Martin Stern, Executive Director, Swim-For-Health Associa- 
tion, 60 East 42nd St., New York City 17. 
* ok * 
TP 1943-44 one-half of all accidents on the school playground 
occurred during unorganized play, the National Safety 
Council reports. 


~~ 





Recreation 
(Continued from Page 239) 


Organization of State Recreation Committees 

The Eastern Conference of State Recreation Com- 
mittees, representing 16 states east of the Mississippi 
River, was held in Washington on May 31, 1944. The 
governors of each state designated official representa- 
tives to attend the meeting. The thirty people from 
these states were leaders of existing state recreation 
committees or making plans for recreation in each 
state. The group exchanged information relative to 
present programs being sponsored by state committees 
and plans for the future. Several people indicated 
plans to establish permanent state recreation depart- 
ments during the 1945 legislative session. Dr. Harold 
D. Meyer, Executive Director, North Carolina Recrea- 
tion Committee, was elected chairman of the Eastern 
Conference State Recreation Committees. The group 
plans to collect and dissem:nate information relative to 
work being done by the various state recreation com- 
mittees. 


Legislation Planned ° 

Permanent recreation authority at the state level is 
planned by several states. As of January 15, fifteen 
states had either prepared, or were making plans to 
prepare, bills to establish state recreation services. 
Nine of these states are those having state recreation 
committees, while four are from states in process of or- 
ganizing state committees, and two from states that 
may move directly into a state recreation commission 
without first establishing a state committee for a trial 
period. No doubt several of these states will have 
recreation services as a part of “state business” in the 
near future. 


Growth of Recreation 
The increased number of recreation programs being 
sponsored has been accomplished with many communi- 
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ties and agencies losing their trained executives 
personnel. This has necessitated an intensive recruit 
ment of volunteers to help carry on the act 
Training institutes have been held in many citj 
there is a great need for more colleges and uniy. 
to establish professional recreation training in ¢ 
stitutions. 


iVities 
€s, byt 
CTSities 
hose jp. 


The growth of recreation services in the Unites 
States during the past year is indicated in the follow; 
information secured from the Recreation Division, gy 
fice of Community War Services, Federal Secy,; 
Agency : 98 new recreation departments (mostly my. 
cipal) have been established ; 112 other communities jy 
32 states are making plans for establishing a depay, 
ment ; 232 youth centers were established, bringing the 
total to well over 1,100 in the country ; 1,500,000 cj. 
dren were cared for in day camps; 1,000 new recre, 
tion centers and play areas were opened for the firy 
time ; 605 schools opened for the first time for recre. 
tion; and 705 new summer playground programs fy 
children were set up (1943). All this growth occurre 
without much stimulation from the states themselyes 
except in a few cases where state recreation committe 
aided local communities in planning their programs 
There is every reason to believe that during the summe 
of 1944 an even greater number of community recre. 
tion programs were started than during 1943. For e. 
ample, in the State of West Virginia 82 communities 
reported to the State Office of Civilian Defense that 
summer community-wide recreation programs wer 
carried on, 72 with paid leadership, and 42 of the ® 
having been set up for the first time. 


Conclusion 

Recreation is definitely marching forward. Mil- 
tary authorities have recognized the importance o 
proper recreation in developing a fighting man. Ip 
dustry has learned that the worker requires periods of 
relaxation and recreation along with his daily tol 
Communities are learning that teen-age youths want 
constructive recreation, as evidenced by the “dry night 
clubs.” We are all interested in seeing “living wa 
memorials” established that will help the community 
with its recreation programs. Therefore, recreation 
guidance must be available to communities and groups 
if full benefits are to be derived from the interest cur 
rently evidenced by people on the home front in estab 
lishing recreation services. Definitely, recreation & 
state business. " 
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GULF 
SANI-SOIL-SET 


Controls DUST 


Quickly and effectively ! 






Exhibition drill at South 
Common, Lowell, Mass. 
Dust controlled effec- 
tively with Gulf Sani- 
Soil-Set. Note the clean, 
white appearance of 
uniforms and shoes. 


Why Gulf Sant-Soil-Set is 
the practical answer to your 


dust annoyance problems: 


Highly Effective-Gulf Sani-Soil-Set eliminates dust annoy- 
ance completely immediately after application. No long 
waiting periods are necessary before the ground is ready 
for use. The dust allaying effect is accomplished by the 
action of the compound in adhering to and weighing 
down dust particles. In addition, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set pos- 
sesses valuable germicidal properties. 


long Lasting —Because of its extremely low volatility and 
insolubility in water, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set remains effec- 
tive for long periods. One application per seasoa or year 
is usually sufficient. 


fasily Applied —Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is free-flowing, easy 
and pleasant to use. It can be applied by hand-sprinkling 


can or by sprinkling truck, and spreads quickly and 
uniformly. 


Saves Maintenance Expense—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set prevents 
the growth of grass on areas treated, and minimizes dust 
annoyance and expense in near-by houses, stores, and 
laundries. 

Write today for the booklet giving complete informa- 
tion about this modern, proven dust allayer. 








Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company H 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet, “Gulf 
Sani-Soil-Set—the modern proven agent for controlling dust.” 


Name 





Title 








Address — 











World Peace 


(Continued from Page 249) 


and Australian tennis players, watersports in Holland, 
etc. Play habits, sports, and athletic events are a defin- 
ite part of the culture of groups of people. 


d. In teaching health and in pointing out the 
hygiene of physical education, reference might be made 
to health in other lands, how lack of sanitation and 
cleanliness and good nutrition, for example, has re- 
tarded people and prevented their having or even want- 
ing a good life. Health measures have been one of the 
most effective ways of helping less advanced people. 


3. The advantages to the group as a whole of co- 
operative action as against individual action must con- 
stantly be pointed out to children so that they will come 
to see the result and believe in it. World cooperation— 
a necessity to world peace—is based on national and 
group cooperation which in turn is based on coopera- 
tion between individuals. Physical education has many 
potent opportunities to teach, objectively, group coop- 
eration. In planning the activity, in organizing it, and 
if playing the game, cooperative action should be the 
controlling factor. In all probability, the teacher must 
point out that this is cooperation and specify its ad- 
vantages. There will be no “carry over” to other activ- 
ities unless the teacher points out the possibilities and 
ramifications. 


4. The rules of games may be compared to the laws 
of our cities and our nation. Both are formulated for 
the purpose of giving protection to the individual, and 
within that protection, provide opportunity for as much 
liberty and freedom of action as is consistent with the 
welfare of the group. To obey the rules of the game, 
whether the referee is looking or not, puts the same 
obligation on the individual as not speeding on the 
highway when the police are not in sight. The idea of 
the similarity of rules and laws and the reason for them, 
the welfare of the group, can easily be understood by 
children. The same general concept is true in the realm 
of international law and actions by nations. Children 
should be taught the reason for laws and rules because 
with understanding comes respect. If all citizens held 
a high respect for the laws of the land and elected their 
representatives for their honesty and integrity (hon- 
esty and integrity are the same as sportsmanship) the 
course of history would be very different. 


5. In teaching tolerance, democratic procedures, and 
cooperation, the importance of the individual need not 
be neglected. The emphasis should be on the im- 
portance of the individual to the group—his responsibil- 
ities to the group, his privileges and pleasures as a 
member of the group. Service to one’s fellowman, 
whether it be to one’s children, parents, students or a 
larger grop, should be our aim. What higher aim 
could one conceive? In no other way is there more real 
personal satisfaction. We need to teach children to 
value highest the personal characteristics that we all 
acknowledge, but too few practice—personal honesty, 
pride in one’s self and one’s country, willingness to 
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serve and work, and respect for the differences of 
others. 

These are only a few examples, but they show that 
physical education teachers can make a tremendogs 
contribution to world peace if they will only take the 


trouble to do so. a 


_ 
> 





Training Coaches 


(Continued from Page 242) 


* 
the supervision of a physician. If there is no College 
physician, a faculty member should be appointed ty 
assist in this phase of the work. It should not be neg. 
sary here to enlarge on the dangers of turning oye 
this phase of the work to inexperienced personnel, 


Responsibility for Injuries 

The policy of the athletic department regarding the 
responsibility for reasonable care of athletic injuries 
should be definitely made known to students according 
to the recommended standard. The study showed tha 
in 85 of the 100 colleges studied, the college or athletic 
department, or both assumed responsibility for care 
of athletic injuries. However five of the 85 colleges 
who assume full responsibility for injuries do no 
require a medical examination. 


Teachers’ colleges should have definite policies re 
garding care for athletic injuries. Approval for medical 
care should be required in the form of a permit from 
the head of the department when the bill is to be paid 
by the athletic department. Expenses incurred by stu- 
dents for medical care without approval of the depart. 
ment head should not be paid. 


Health examinations should be required of all athletes 
before the season starts. Such a practice not only pro- 
tects the students but may serve to protect the institu- 
tion in case an athlete claims compensation for some 
bodily defect that the examination revealed present 
before the season. 


In institutions in which the athletic department, col- 
leges, and parent share the expense, a definite sum 
should be stated. It is not sufficient to state that the 
college or athletic department will pay for treatment 
of minor injuries. 


Cost of Injuries in Intercollegiate Athletics 


The per capita cost of injuries for each college was 
computed. Information was available on each college 
such as training of coach, boys participating per coach, 
cost of equipment, type of care for injuries. The. study 
revealed that in some colleges inadequacy of equipment 
may explain the high per capita cost of injuries, that 
in others lack of sufficient coaching staff may be respot- 
sible, and in some the high cost seems to be a combina 
tion of these two factors, plus a third, improper care a 
injuries. Other items doubtless enter in besides those 
shown. The data here seem to reveal that the partid- 
pants in some of the colleges are not properly safe 
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Yes, from any angle Hillyard Floor Treat- 
ments SAVE YOUR FLOORS, they give 
surface protection, non-slipperyness, long 
wearing, easy maintenance and are econom- 
ical. In every classification Hillyard’s Floor 
Treatments, Seals, Finishes, Waxes, Cleaners 
and Sanitation Materials give complete sat- 
isfaction. 

Besides the extra quality and value in its 
products Hillyards maintain a Nation-wide 
Service of Floor Treatment Engineers .. . 
there is one in your community and his 
advice is freely given on any floor treat- 
ment or maintenance problem. Call or 
wire us today. 

If you have not received a copy of Hillyard’s 
new book “Floor Job Specifications, write’ 
for your copy today, it is FREE and full of 
real help on economical Floor Treatment, 
showing proper materials and labor-saving 
methods. 


guarded from the standpoint of leadership and equip- 
ment controls. Young men who are trained under poor 
leadership and equipment hazards cannot be expected 
to plan and execute a program that would rate highly 
in athletic safety essentials. 


The Trained Athletic Coach 

Coaches in teachers’ colleges should be required to 
possess professional training in physical education be- 
fore they are considered for such a position. The study 
shows that there are a number of institutions which 
do not follow this recommendation. Another recom- 
mendation would be that coaches be regular members 
of the faculty. Some colleges reported having coaches 
who are not members of the faculty, but in most cases 
these coaches are part-time assistants to the regular 
coach who is a member of the faculty. 


Young men in college who plan to coach should be 
trained by men who have proper qualifications of lead- 
ership. This means a knowledge of fundamental skills 
and methods of teaching. The college coach should be 
acquainted with the physical, mental, and emotional 
development of the athlete. Further, he should be con- 
cerned with the safety essentials relative to facilities 
and equipment. 


Schedules 
Rules and regulations which govern scheduling of 
intercollegiate contests should be the concern of all 
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administrators in education. Everything should be done 
to see that this phase of administration is in the hands 
of, and entirely controlled by, properly constituted 
officials. Athletic directors should endeavor to secure 
as ideal conditions in the administration of athletics as 
possible. Just as there is need for definite faculty con- 
trol of academic matters in relation to athletics, there 
is need for definite regulations governing schedules and 
practices. 


For the safety of players, contests should be sched- 
uled only with teams representing institutions employ- 
ing similar standards of eligibility and similar training 
methods. The data on athletic schedules in the 100 
teachers’ colleges revealed that more desirable practices 
on scheduling are followed in the teachers’ colleges in 
the South than in other areas. Approval of schedules 
by an athletic committee might be required as a safe- 
guard, since the business manager may think more of 
funds than the welfare of players. The number of 
scheduled contests in intercollegiate sports should con- 
form to recommendations set up by the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. 


Conclusion 


The writer realizes that the majority of colleges are 
doing an excellent job in preparing young men to 
coach but the data obtained in the study of present 
athletic practices in some teachers’ colleges reveal that 
attention should be given to athletic safety essentials. »« 
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Universal Military Training silt 

Eithet 

(Continued from Page 235) sired 

for physical training. eign | 
e. An adequate allotment of time on a ge be a 
daily basis. Insofar as is consistent with train. a os 
schedules, one clock hour daily, exclusive of time con. P “a 
sumed in going to and from exercise areas, in dress, we 


bathing, etc., at least five days a week, is considered the 
minimum time allotment required for the satisfacton 
execution of the program contemplated. Marching anj 
other military drills will not be construed as a Substitute 
for physical training. 


f. The development of adequate facilities for fy 
and effective participation in the program by al 


inees. . 
trainees Af 


are | 
shoul 
unust 
adeqt 
recre 
quest 
opme 
mean 
shoul 
in th 


g. General issue to trainees of necessary athletic 
clothing and equipment. 


h. A supplementary program of voluntary athletig 
during free time. 

“4, The military program of physical training ag 
sumes preliminary civilian training in the schools anj 
elsewhere before induction and contemplates the contip. 
uation of appropriate exercise programs after compl. 
tion of the prescribed training period. The effective 
operation of such an over-all program will contribute 
immeasurably to the security of the nation by develop. 
ing more able citizens and by equipping them to mee 
more effectively any future emergency.” Or 


It will be noted that this statement makes no mention grad 
of health instruction. Established policy prescribes that and 
health instruction in the Army and Navy be conducted feduc 
by their respective Medical Departments. This places f!h¢ 
such instruction outside the physical training program, fo! ) 
However, even though health instruction as such is not [Cal 
included among the objectives of physical training, | It 
plans for the furtherance of individual and community fpers 
health are being given due consideration by appropriate faddi 
authorities. rai 
recr 
educ 
bility 
Or | 





Universal military training, if authorized, will pro: 
vide, for the first time in the history of our country, a 
common, peacetime program of training for all ou 
able-bodied male population. Normally, this training 
would follow shortly upon, completion of high school | It 
Thus for the first time we would have a common, nm felen 
tion-wide measuring stick with which to evaluate the fteac 
effectiveness of physical education in our schools. Such sc! 
a program contains tremendous implications. It should fmen 
provide great impetus to public school physical educ 4 
tion. ple | 





Military programs of physical training and civilia § ! 
programs in health and physical education should ke 
closely coordinated. How most advantageously to it 
tegrate the two programs will require thorough ani 
continual study. We need more minds at work on this 
problem, now. ; 

Meanwhile this writer would make bold to suggest 
that we think of existing programs in health and phys 
ical education and the proposed program of universal 
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ining as complementary each to the other. 
Fither program without the other falls short of the de- 
gred goal; but together—along with an adequate for- 
gion policy, satisfactory advances in technology, and 
other kindred developments—they can make our coun- 
try impregnable. We need a sound program of health, 
hysical education, and athletics to make our people 


military tra 





trong; we need a sound program of universal military 
training to make our country strong. »« 
A Specialized Curriculum 
(Continued from Page 251) 
Contributions of Graduates 
After the graduates of the specialized curriculum 
are placed in teaching positions what contributions 


should they be expected to make? Will they give 
unusual leadership in up-grading the present in- 
adequate programs in health, physical education, and 
recreation at the elementary school level? These 
questions, and many others must wait for future devel- 
opments to be answered with any finality. In the 
meantime, graduates of the specialized curriculum 
Jshould be qualified to assist in improving the programs 
in the elementary schools. 


In-Service Teacher Plan 


One of the most significant contributions which the 
graduates of this curriculum can make is to organize 
and coordinate cooperative plans of in-service teacher 
education in the communities where they are employed. 
Thé purpose of stich plans is to improve the program 
of health, physical education, and recreation in the 
local elementary school. 


It is becoming increasingly desirable to appoint one 
person on the staff of the elementary school who, in 
addition to her usual classroom duties, has sufficient 
raining and interest in health, physical education, and 
recreation to initiate in-service programs of teacher 
education. The teacher appointed for this responsi- 
bility could be designated as an In-Service Coordina- 
or or given any other appropriate title. 

In-service coordinators are needed especially in the 
lementary school because the average elementary 
teacher must keep abreast of developments in English, 
social studies, mathematics, reading, music, and art, to 
iention only a few areas of expected competency. 
Elementary school teachers find it is virtually impossi- 
ble to keep up to date in all these subects. 


In-service coordinators should help to improve the 
present situation by providing school and community 
eadership through such activities as the ‘presentation 
ind discussion of new materials and techniques of 
teaching, the organization of bibliographies and lend- 
ng libraries, the distribution of special releases giving 
ew trends and ideas, and the establishment of an in- 
ormation bureau or clearing place for answering per- 
Inent questions. . 
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The in-service coordinator plan is not meant to con- 
flict with existing patterns of elementary school super- 
vision in health, physical education, and recreation. 
On the contrary, school systems which have super- 
visory service in these areas can use this as an addi- 
tional approach in the total in-service program. 


Conclusion 


There are a number of significant advantages that 
are inherent in this plan of training selected teachers 
in health, physical education, and recreation. These 
include (1) the introduction of trained personnel to 
assist with the program of health, physical education, 
and recreation in the elementary school, (2) provision 
for the in-service training of other elementary school 
teachers in these areas, and (3) possibly the attraction 
of more men teachers to the elementary school through 
the opportunities for professional service which this 
plan affords. The specialized curriculum should lead 
to the improvement of the program of health, physical 
education, and recreation in the elementary school. »« 
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Meet Your Enemy 
(Continued from Page 241) 


juvenile—in spite of the presence of venereal disease. 
At all times effective court action requires both severe 

penalties for the third party interests and sentences 

long enough to permit rehabilitation of the prostitute 
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and promiscuous girl. Short sentences and small § 
are useless in curbing prostitution. : L 

Social agencies are also essential in break ‘ 
vicious circle of reinfections. Their work, which va: : 
from giving maternity care to unmarried mothers; j 
smoothing the way for truant daughters to retury oa ou 
is needed at every point where the person in trouble}, or 
comes a public concern in correctional institution f 8 
police departments, in the courts, and in VD clinics ? 

An informed public is another powerful wep§ 
against VD. In hundreds of towns, social proteg e 
committees, whose membership usually includes Cr 
officials, private agency representatives, official , 
nearby military stations, and local citizens, have jy 
set up to mobilize community resources. 

Young people also should know the facts gfe 
venereal disease, about marriage, and about family§ 
However, instruction on sex not related to responsi 
ity for conduct is misleading and one-sided ; any gy 
or agency dealing with young people is responsiblg 
seeing that training programs are designed to 
young people develop self-restraint, self-discipline g 
self-respect. For if battles are to be won over VDg 
riers, youth must be doing its part. 

Finally, no social protection program will get j 
without a solid legal basis on three levels—local, gy 
and federal. Among the federal laws of importance ; 
these programs are the Mann Act, which prohibitsig < 
terestate and international traffic in women, the La} 
lette-Bulwinkel Act, which provides the U. S. B 
Health Service with funds for assistance to the 
for VD control purposes, and the May Act, ang 
gency measure which under certain conditions, f 
engaging in or abetting prostitution a federal offens 
areas designated by the Secretary of War or of ti 
Navy. State and local legislation vary widely but treat 
offer complete protection they should include: pre | 

State laws: ight 

1. Against prostitution, such as soliciting on t@ jy 
streets or in public places, keeping a house of prostitiytio 
tion, living off the earnings of prostitution, etc. study 

2. Against aiding or facilitating prostitution, such@e y 
owning a house for prostitution purposes, acting as piSoci: 
curer, contributing to the sex delinquency of a mini ealt 
etc. genta 

3. For control of VD, such as premarital and pq, 
natal examination, medical examination of all mom... 
offenders, reporting of VD cases by doctors to pf, 
health department, etc. stud 

4. For additional social protection aids such as li;,... 
specifying wages, hours, and types of employmentiffy . 
girls under 18, prohibiting sale of liquor to minors, Fj 

Local ordinances : itut 


1. Covering protective dance-hall regulations. Prot 
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2. Concerning provisions for regulation of hotegties 
taverns, tourist camps, rooming houses, etc. un 





3. As supports for state medical and _ enforctitt L. 
legislation. rn 


How the Citizen Can Help in This Fight rrdit 
The average citizen does not close red-light disttifion, 
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r or of 
idely but treat VD cases, or help wayward girls. However, there 
de: bre certain things anyone can and should do in the 


ight for social protection: 
ing on Mobilise general information and facts about prosti- 
Of prostitution, promiscuity, and venereal disease through a 
etc. — Ktudy program in one’s organization. Speakers who can 
100, suche useful during this study period are the Regional 
‘ting aspSocial Protection Representative, a private or public 
of a milihealth doctor, a law-enforcement official, or a repre- 


sentative of the American Social Hygiene Association. 
‘al andp 


f all m 
‘tors to ti 


Survey resources in the community to determine how 
ocal social protection problems are being met. 

Enlist other organizations in town to conduct joint 
study programs. If other men’s or women’s organiza- 
ions are not interested in social protection, their inter- 
st should be awakened. 


Fight venereal disease and its leading source—pros- 
: itution and sexual promiscuity. The Regional Social 
1ons. Frotection Representative can give advice on the activ- 
1 of hotties which will be most helpful in a particular com- 
unity. Among the things a citizen might do are: 

1. Offer the services of his organization to the local 
bocial Protection Committee. 

2. Work for the passage of good state laws and local 


: Fight tdinances concerned with all aspects of social protec- 
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Universal BLEACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Experts for 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


ILLINOIS 


3. Through the Social Protection Committee, inquire 
about and if necessary try to improve such community 
facilities as detention quarters for juveniles or promis- 
cuous girls and women. 

4. Offer volunteer services to public and private 
agencies dealing with some phase of the local social 
protection program. 

5. Speak up in favor of repression of prostitution and 
promiscuity and for VD control. 

6. Help educate the public to the danger of prostitu- 
tion, promiscuity, and veuereal disease. 

A public education campaign must be planned around 
three main points: its sponsorship and organization, the 
media available, and the specific ends to be attained. In 
many cases the sponsorship of a professional group such 
as a social agency, or of a large civic organization such 
as the Chamber of Commerce, is essential. If a Social 
Protection Committee exists, it is a logical sponsoring 
body. 

Local newspapers, radio stations and bulletins pub- 
lished by unions, industries and clubs, are media which 
may be enlisted in the fight. Newspapers should be kept 
informed of developments, and bulletins, spot-news 
stories, single feature articles, and pictures can all be 
useful. Radio stations often cooperate by planning 10- 
or 15-minute round-table discussions, spot announce- 
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ments, and transcriptions of dramatic programs about 
social protection such as can be obtained from the U. S. 
Public Health Service or the American Social Hygiene 
Association. Leaflets, billboards, store window dis- 
plays, posters,- library displays, public forums, and 
motion pictures are also helpful in giving the VD story 
wide circulation. 

As for objectives, the stimulation of a community to 
free and open discussion of the effects of prostitution 
and promiscuity is a primary and invaluable step. »« 
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Camping and Hiking 
(Continued from Page 247) 


experience. All tents faced down the canyon and all 
were on level ground. Trenches were carefully made 
down the sides and across the back of tents, and the 
turf turned back neatly for replacement. The- tents 
were established in the afternoon shade so that the 
morning sun would hit the tent and not only give 
warmth, but would dry the rain or dew from the 
tents by the time they were ready to be rolled. 

The following four days included five miles to Victor 
Lake and a three-day lay-over, with side trips to North 
Fork Lake, Victor Peak, and many other spots. Fish- 
ing, exploring, and swimming were favorite activities. 
Trout added materially to the daily menu and were 
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more than plentiful. If the student did not Cate to § 
there were plenty of fishermen and women in the om 
more than willing to catch some for anyone who he 
promise to eat them. Elk were sighted on the five . 
trek to George Lake, and seven miles back to “s 
Ranch the following day concluded the six days of ‘ 
ing. Clean clothes left in the bus were welcome 
home the next day was considered with reluctance 

The return trip was made in good time, with . 
again in Kemmerer. Utah State was reached ip ¢ 
early afternoon, equipment checked in, and a ks 
checkout was made by the camp inspector. The ohy 
tographer had a story in picture of the hike: the loan 
had a daily account of all that had happened; the con 
inspector found that no enemies had been made wy 
was proud in the knowledge of the clean camp sites ig 
behind; the leaders were secure in the knowledge, 
no injuries; and the horse wrangler was glad his 
was done. 





Conclusions 

A hike is a walk with a purpose. The distinction jj 
in the objective. Every hike must have a definite 
It must combine vigorous exercise with elements of 
struction, relaxation, and pleasure. The more provigy 
made for mental and social action, the more enjoyaj 
and profitable is the hike. 

The successful hike is carefully planned in adyay 
by the leaders. There must be a goal at the end 
cational, interesting, entertaining, refreshing. The gj 
tance must be reasonable, the pace moderate. Two le 
ers are required to keep the group as a unit—om 
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the front to hold back the eager ones and one at fq’ 


rear to speed up the plodders. Rest periods must} 
frequent enough for the students unaccustomed to lm 
hikes, yet not so often that it bores the others. On 
hike itself, diversion will make miles shorter and a 
interest to the commonplace. A camera in the hands 


every turn of the trail as well as preserve the hike} 
rainy days. 

Women on a hike are good companions and pals p 
vided they neither ask for nor accept help in 
duties which they are capable of performing for 
selves, 


It is the hope of the physical education depa 


a hiker, with an eye to beauty, will add an ete 
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Combine Your Summer Course in 


Physical Education 
with Camp Life 


at Beautiful Lake Sebago, N. Y. 


The 18th session for the Summer Camp for Physical 
Education sponsored by New York University will be 
held between July 2, and August 10, 1945. Courses in 
Physical and Health Education together with Recrea- 
tion Workshop for graduate study are designed par- 
ticularly for the following groups: students in physical 
education, emergency recreation leaders, work-experi- 
ence directors, teachers of health, camp counselors and 
nurses. Postwar planning to meet physical fitness and 
recreational needs of the nation will be given primary 
emphasis. Refresher courses are offered for those 
qualifying for State Certification and also regular work 
toward higher degrees. 

Over 2000 graduate students from every State in 
the Union have attended this camp on the shores of 





Lake Sebago in Bear Mountain—Harriman State Park, 
New York. The lake, athletic fields and attractive 
cabins provide an ideal atmosphere for the enjoyment 
of active out-of-door life while pursuing your studies. 


For further information, address 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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at the Utah State Agricultural College that the faculty 
leaders may be increased in following years to include 
professors in biology, astronomy, botany, geology, and 
others. These instructors will speak at camp fire pro- 
grams and will lead the skipper hikes. Students will be 
allowed to join any skipper group in which they are 
especially interested and may change groups daily if 
they desire. 


Previous hikes for men into the Bridger Primitive 
Area have numbered as high as 175 participants. The 
change to coeducational camping was at first viewed 
with alarm by the majority of the male contingent. The 
instructional courses served their purpose, apparently, 
when a unanimous camp fire vote indicated that a hike 
in which the women and girls participated, and per- 
formed their own camp duties, made the trip the most 


enjoyable the men had ever had. ne 


Health Service 


(Continued from Page 236) 





those with histories of convulsive seizure cases are auto- 
matically and permanently excluded from using the pool. 


In order to aid students who have personal health or 
psychological problems for which they seek advice or 
guidance, the medical division sets aside several periods 
during each school week. These consultations may in- 
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clude interviews with guardians, faculty psychologists, 
deans, and others. Written records are kept of these 
conferences and filed with the student’s personal record. 

Convalescent students, who because of recent illness 
or post-operative conditions, require modification of or 
temporary abstinence from their physical education 
classes, may obtain such recommendations from the 
medical division. 


The restricted or modified physical education pro- 
gram differs from the regular physical fitness program 
primarily in intensity and rigor. All of the activities 
that are part of the regular curriculum are retained 
whenever possible, and the individual is urged to partic- 
ipate in as great a variety of activities and with as much 
intensity as his physical condition will permit. The 
activities, modified to meet individual needs, include 
calisthenics, gymnastics, group games, and sports such 
as touch football, basketball, softhe" ‘handball, tennis, 
shuffleboard, table tennis, and aquatics, 


Those assigned to a modified or restricted physical 
education program include students suffering from 
either non-remediable physical defects and deformities 
or temporary injuries and illnesses. The former, com- 
posed largely of cardiac, poliomyelitis, and spastic 
paralysis cases, are required to take the restricted pro- 
gram during their freshman and sophomore years. At 
least once a term every student in this group undergoes 
a health examination and a health interview, and is 
observed by the college physician while he is engaged in 











his physical education class work. Pre- and Post-g llegé 
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We appreciate the patience exercised before the latter are given their program of studies jy, 
by all our customers and assure every the coming semester. Other interdepartmental seryig. 
one of them we are not only doing the in connection with the pre-semester health examinatig ee 
best we can, but the best anyone can include the following reports: deafness—to the spec) _ 
: i ant department, color blindness—to the chemistry degap, _— 
possibly do under existing conditions. it Y Cpatl Cour 
: , oe f CO 
The medical division keeps under constant obser, ot 
os tion the physically handicapped students, post-operatig§ ht 
ng 


. cases, tubercular students, contagious cases, and receny they 
Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc ( sit Ho 
5 s The medical division renders first-aid treatment jy 
all cases of sudden illness or accident within the Campi 
limits. All such cases are recorded and accident Teports 
are submitted to the President. 
A college phys‘cian is present at all home varsity ath. 
letic contests and major college functions such as Com 
mencement to render first aid in case of accident 
sudden illness. Should injury or illness be incurred )y 
a member of a varsity athletic team while visiting ani 
66 99 competing with a neighboring institution, the athletif ,, ¢ 
Coke = Coca-Cola coach has been instructed to abide by the treatment ani fou! 
service rendered by the neighboring institution} pp, 
physician. If no physician is on duty, the coach is ther for 
to use his best judgment in supplying medical aid by 
calling in a local doctor to render treatment. If the ill 
ness Or injury is serious, the coach at once commuti- 
cates with the student’s parents. 
In addition to detecting or confirming possible bone 
or joint injuries of traumatic origin, and for further 
evaluation of pulmonary, cardiac, or chest-wall abnor 
malities detected on the routine chest x-ray survey 
fluoroscopy is also used to study a group of student 
showing murmurs or other cardiac abnormalities di 
covered during routine medical examinations. 
Students whom the college physicians believe woul 
benefit from ultra-violet ray treatment are given thi 
therapy under the supervision of the college physicial te. 
Students suffering from defects in vision believed tf at 


be due to avitaminosis are tested with the biophe pl 
tometer. 
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Infra red, heat, and massage treatments are given} y 
varsity athletes upon recommendation of the collet e 


The physicians. hi 


All of the aforementioned services are made availabk§ 1 


high-sign O f f rien dliness willie veteran as soon as he reports to tht . 


* For the duration, all able-bodied male students are require \ 
to take seven terms of physical fitness courses. 
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n order that there may be no delay in his re- 
suming his studies. Any additional health services that 
{| benefit the men who return from the armed forces 
vil be instituted as soon as the need arises. 

The postwar health service program for the college 
man should include every service that will assist him in 
completing his organic growth and development, that 
will help to keep him in top-notch physical condition, 
and that will enhance his opportunity to become a 
eader in his community and in the nation. »« 


Dual Goal 


(Continued from Page 253) 





That Team O player has to give up his chance for 
scoring goals and go to court B as shown in the dia- 
gram, consequently pushing all Team X players back in 
Court A. This temporarily gives Team O possession 
of courts B, C, and D (See Diagram IT). 

Team O, even though a player has been hit, has the 
right to attempt a goal by another player. After this, 
they must send the ball across the center line also. 
However, since one of their players has been hit, and 
gone to court B, they pass the ball to that player as he 
has a better chance to hit an X player because he is 
further up the court. When an X player is hit, he runs 
to court C, automatically sending O players back into 
court D. Now the courts are divided with offensive 
players in end courts A and D, while the defensive 
players are placed next to their opponents in courts 
Band C (See Diagram III). 

After the four courts are occupied, it is a violation 
to cross any of these three lines while in play. With the 
four courts working, the game takes on a dual purpose. 
The end court players try to score, hence they act as 
forwards or offensive players. The center court players 
act as defensive players having to decide whether to 
pass the ball to their own forwards or to turn quickly to 
surprise and hit their opponents. 

After a score has once been attempted, the ball must 
gointo the other end court unless the opposing players 
in the center court block the pass. 

1. If the ball rebounds into forward territory, the 
forward players may shoot again (See Diagram IV). 

2. If the blocking player recovers his block, it is up 
to the player to think quickly and decide whether to 
eliminate the opponent close to him or play safe and 
pass to his own forwards (See Diagram V). A good, 
general rule covering this decision is that if a player’s 
team is ahead in score, he may be wise to take a chance 


play to forwards. 

The game continues with this dual manner of playing 
until one forward section is entirely eliminated. How- 
ever, it is possible for an eliminated team to have the 
highest score; hence the players in the center court 
must use initiative in deciding on elimination. Players 
remaining in the opposite forward court at the end of 
the game are each awarded one free throw at the goal. 
When only one player remains in a forward court, he 
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at elimination. If the score is lower, he should always ~ 
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is permitted one bounce toward the basket, then one 
bounce toward the center to pass the ball. 

The same general rules apply when there are less 
than 15 players on a side, except that passing and 
shooting may be developed more highly for each in- 
dividual, and the playing time will be shorter. Quarters 
should be used. 


Variations 

1. If the time is up before the players are eliminated, 
the highest score wins. Players remaining in both for- 
ward courts are entitled to their free throws, however. 

2. If there is a small number of players, and the 
game ends quickly, each elimination may be considered 
as a half or quarter as time allows. 

3. If the group is skillful the passes may be limited 
to a certain number established by the referee at the 
beginning of the game. 


Terminology 

1. Legal elimination—When a player is hit without 
the ball bouncing or touching any obstruction first, he 
is legally eliminated. 

2. Receiving violation—If a player receives a pass 
from an opponent without letting it bounce, he is re- 
garded as being hit and he is eliminated. A pass re- 
ceived from a teammate is legal. 

3. Held ball.—lf a ball is held by two players of the 
same team, it goes to the opposite team. 


4. Stepping over the line. —If a player steps over the 


line to receive the ball it goes to the opposite goy 
player hit by a violating player is not eliminated, 

5. Ball out of bounds.—This is the case Only on th, 
sidelines ; the end wall does not count. A bal] going og 
of bounds on the side is given to the opposite team 
the edge of their own court closest to where it Went og 
If out of bounds over the end line the ball is always 
play. 

6. Dead ball—A ball is dead if a player is disqug 
fied, or if a player already eliminated attempts to thro, 
the ball. The referee awards the ball to the op 
center court. 

7. Throw-in.—A throw-in is a ball thrown in at th 
side of the court. 

8. Time-out.—This is legal stoppage of the game 
without losing playing time. 

9. Violation—-A violation is an infraction of rylg 
not a foul. The ball goes to the other team as a penalty 

10. Disqualifying foul—This is an infraction of ry 
eliminating the player. 

11. Delaying game.—The ball can only be held fix 
seconds. If held longer the ball goes to the other team, 

12. Free throw at goal_—This is taken at the end 0 
the game by players in the forward courts. The cente 
court players sit down in place while these are being 
taken. 





Psing 


Miscellaneous Playing and Teaching Technique 


1. Ifa player is a good forward, try to eliminate hip 
as quickly as possible. In an advanced game, at ley 








pleting a major in another department. 


the end of the fifth year. 








GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Curriculum leading to Teaching Certificate and Master of 
Science Degree may be completed by graduate students in one 
or two years depending upon previous professional preparation. 


Undergraduate students may elect certain courses in this curriculum in their junior and senior years while com- 


Such students complete the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
at the end of the fourth year and the requirements for the Teaching Certificate and Master of Science degree at 


Cc ae a a > 
Oxtensive oe i hihi ail Cel. O) ports 


For information concerning admission and scholarships address the Graduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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York 11, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL OF EQUITATION 


June 24 to 30 inclusive. Intense Normal Course in Equitation under the direction of a 
staff of outstanding instructors. Three- and five-gaited show horses, hunters, and jumpers. 
Recognized rating for those who successfully complete the work. To many in the field of 
physical education, this course and rating are a distinct asset. 
Adult Riding Camp Aug. 29 to Sept. 1 


ARCHERY 
June 24 through June 30 s 


Intensive NORMAL COURSE in ARCHERY for INSTRUCTORS. Work equivalent to more 
than a semester’s work in college. 


NORMAL COURSE, $35.00 RECREATION PLAN, $30.00; VACATION PLAN, $25.00. for 
descriptive folder write: MRS. MYRTLE K. 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS, 62 Ordway Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


ROAM 


Inclusive rate $40. Also, 


D> 
CAMP, Roxbury, Vermont 
August 29 through September 4 


Instructor’s certificates awarded. All-inclusive fee: 


MILLER, Director, 450 West 24th St., J, New 
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make him move his position so that it is hard for him 
to shoot. : 

2. Try to score but do not slow up the game by con- 
santly scoring and not eliminating players. Keep the 
same moving with fairly equal distribution of score 
and elimination. 

3, Use team work and let the good throwers in the 
center courts eliminate players but not monopolize the 

e. 
4. Have the end courts fairly well covered. Do not 
let players stay at the end line. ' . 

5. In the end courts the ball will bounce against the 
wall and rebound. That is legal no matter to what court 
‘ rebounds. Center players must, however, throw 
at opponents in the end court. They cannot directly hit 
the wall to get a rebound. Clever forward players will 
jump in front of the rebound anyway. 

6. If a team is ahead in score and has only one 
player left, it is legal for that player to try to be hit. 

7. It is legal for end players to throw the ball hard 
at opposing centers so it will rebound. Centers can over- 
come losing it, if they step back in court.. They will be 
able to recover and play the ball to their own advantage. 

8. If the team at the end of the game is already ahead 
in score, free throws need not be taken. 

9. At the beginning it is sometimes hard to hit a 
player, and someone is hit purposely to speed the game. 
However, do not allow too many to do this because, in 
so doing, they lose their chance of scoring. »« 
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Getting Along with People 


(Continued from Page 256) 





caged animal—it is forever searching for an outlet into 
the more dynamic emotional areas. “Why am I 
anxious ?” we say over and over. Thus when some op- 
portunity, no matter how trivial, shows itself our anxi- 
ety pours through this outlet with all the unreasonable 
release of a reservoir that has suddenly discovered a 
weakness in the dam. So today in pupils and even 
teachers we see these unreasonable outbursts of fear or 
anger—all out of proportion to the object involved. 
There are a few things that we need to understand 
about this, particularly as it manifests itself all over 
the country in increased illness, absence, and “‘inci- 
dents” among our teacher groups. 

These blow-offs are necessary and salutary. They 
may be hard on their victims but they represent very 
helpful releases for pent-up anxiety. The trouble with 
anxiety is that it does not have an object, so that it is 
constantly seeking some sort of crystallizing point no 
matter how picayune. Perhaps we will develop ways, 
as the psychiatrists with the armed forces have been 
doing, in which this anxiety can be drained off into 
fear or anger when the results will not be disastrous. 
Perhaps sticking a pin into a teacher when she is off 
duty, so that she can explode about John without hurt- 
ing John, represents the kind of technique that we 
should develop. 
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PROTECTION FOR SWIMMERS 


HEALTH-O-SWIM “Safety in Swimming” 


NOSE CLIPS “a 


Are Now Available! > S) 
@ Teaches correct breathing form. 
@ Protects swimmers from sinus and ear 

trouble by keeping water out of nose. 


Approved by Swimming Coaches, 
Physicians and Health Educators. 
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ARNOLD COLLEGE 
389 WHITNEY AVE., NEW HAVEN 


The oldest co-educational College of Physical Education 
in the East. Organized 1886 


DEGREE GRANTED: B.S. (Bachelor of Science) 


MAJOR FIELD OF PREPARATION: Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education and Recreation 


2 MONTHS CAMPING SESSION 
ACCREDITED—GRADUATES IN 48 STATES 
EVENING COURSES 


For catalog—address: ARNOLD COLLEGE 
389 Whitney Avenue New Haven, Conn. 

















OUTDOORS INDOORS 


A new booklet designed to bring the out-of-doors 
into the home, Outdoors Indoors will be a boon to the 
shut-in or convalescent who through illness has lost 
contact with the out-of-doors. Getting acquainted with 
birds; making indoor forests, ponds, and gardens; 
learning about the sky and weather are only a few of 
the fascinating activities described. 


Price 75 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 








Teachers Agency 
| 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Now’s the hour.” | Chicago 4, I 


Member of N.A.T.A. 
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TEACHERS AND SUPVS. OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN DEMAND 
Our Field Middle West and West. Unexcelled Service—Established 
1906. This will be a big placement year. Write for information. 
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ROCKY 





Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
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Boston University College of 


Physical Education for Women 


SARGENT COLLEGE: 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION granted on com- 
pletion of four-year course in the theory and 
practice of Physical Education. Five months’ 
instruction at Camp, Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, in September and June. A major course 
in the dance or a major in an A.M.A. approved 
physical therapy course may be chosen at the 


end of two years. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Dean 


42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
































THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
1945 
HEALTH EDUCATION WORKSHOP and other 


Health and Safety courses; Organization, Administra- 
tion, Supervision, Activities, and Philosophy of Physical 
Education; Methods, Principles and Problems in Ath- 
letic Coaching; Teaching of Rhythmics; Intramural 
Programs; Sefhinar and Research; Modern Trends in 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; also extra- 
curricular activities and facilities for personal relaxa- 
tion and development. 

Courses leading to the Master of Education, Master 
of Science, Doctor of Education, and Doctor of Phi- 
losophy degrees, as well as to certification and to 
Bachelor of Science degree in the fields of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Sessions arranged on a three-week intensive basis as 
follows: 


Inter-Session—June 11 to 29 

Main Sessions—July 2 to 20; July 23 to August 10 
Post-Session—August 13 to 31 

Extra course—September 3 to 21 


For copy of bulletin write: 
Director of Summer Sessions 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 
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NXIETY develops out of a pincer movement a 

tacking the ego. What for a moment we wif] oy 
the id presses up with its tired and frayed q 
that we wring someone’s neck. The super-ego Presges 
down with its imperious statement that such behavigy 
isn’t professional. Anxiety develops as we are ca 
between these two pressures. Therefore when 
is a blow-up, a “release,” ride with it for awhile We 
only make matters worse by saying that such behavig 
is “unprofessional.” We must, for a time, agree that i 
we were in this particular person’s place, we also woul 
probably have felt just as she. It’s only in this way thy 
we can relieve her of the terrific pressure from her own 
super-ego—‘‘conscience” if you will. We need not 
afraid that this will destroy the super-ego. It will 
rebuilt and that rebuilding can be with some identific. 
tion with the way we are handling problems. All of y 
can help with that rebuilding—but only if first we dis. 
arm this insistent master through allowing fear or ange 
to flow freely for a little while. 


It is to be hoped that we will learn much for peace. 
time out of these trying days. There is nothing that 
has been mentioned that in lesser degree does not preg 
upon us in all of our work. Perhaps the war with aj 
its tragedy will make us aware of the problems ¢ 
fatigue, of the need at various times for rote, repetitive 
tasks, of the fact that there are differences in the span 
of attention and that failure is often due merely to the 
fact that we haven’t “timed” the length of a plan proper. 
ly, of the relationship of our explosive, unreasonabk 
outbursts to the phenomenon of anxiety within us, | 
so, we will have gone a long way in paying off its 
enormous debt. mM 





A Neglected Area 


(Continued from Page 244) 


In the state of Florida according to the 1940 census 
there were 157,674 of the 1,082,386 persons 25 or more 
years of age in the state who had been to school but 
who had not completed more than the fourth grade. 
Thus 4 per cent of the persons in the state who were 2 
years of age or older had not been to school at all, 146 
per cent had completed less than 5 years of school work, 
another 13.9 per cent had completed only 5 or 6 yeats 
of work. Only 11 per cent had attended college (onl 
4.9 per cent finished college).2° If the state of Florida 
is assumed to be typical of the average rural schoo’ 
problem as related to health education, it is apparett 
that the encouragement of community, as well as stalt 
responsibility in establishing new standards appeats it 
evitable in a complete program of health education. 


With the continued emphasis on the proper growth 
and development of our children and youth throughott 
the nation, the American Youth Commission cites that 


20 Florida School Bulletin, State Department of Educatio, 
Vol. 7, No. 2, November, 1944, p. 13. 
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special programs for youth are needed.** Such pro- 
grams are recommended not so much because youth 
has special needs as because the period of youth offers 
special opportunities to carry on health training and to 
attack health problems which otherwise might persist 
throughout life. Youth is a period in which the founda- 
tions are laid, and in which habits of adult life are 
formed that will later result in health or sickness. 

The building of future rural America is evidently 
coming to the conclusion of an era of lethargy. From 
the evidence submitted it can be stated without fear of 
contradiction that the various studies in health educa- 
tion that have been carried out are gradually leading to 
definite programs of action. The movement of our 
heritage must go on and we must make every attempt 
to utilize whatever assets our children and youth 
possess which will contribute to a better, more intel- 
ligent, and healthy future generation. The rural ele- 
mentary school must exercise leadership. »« 
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Editorials 


(Continued from Page 248) 





especially managers. Insofar as it comes within the 
limited range of each person’s influence, to support, 
praise and reward the honest, fair, considerate, sports- 
manlike players. 


It may take a little or even a lot of visceral dynamics 
to stand up before these professional promoters who are 
exploiting for money the fine athletic ability of young 
men and women. But someone has to stand and damn 
them for what they are and are not. Who is better able 
to do it than the physical educators! Every person in- 
terested in the physical well being and the development 
of true citizens for this our homeland is morally bound 
to support us. A “ditty player” stands a good chance 
of becoming or being a “dirty citizen.”—By C. R. 
Blackstock, Editor, Canadian Physical Education Asso- 
ciation Bulletin, 


Physical Education 


(Continued from Page 255) 





when speech correction and selected physical education 
activities were combined in a program for a highly in- 
telligent spastic boy. These are but a few of the possi- 


bilities that challenge those in the field of physical 
education. 


Well planned though it may be, no single course in 
physical education in a four-year curriculum for a 
teacher for exceptional children will prepare her for 
planning adequately all the physical education activities 
needed by them. She will need the help and guidance 
of the physical education specialist ; particularly will she 
need the services of the supervisor in physical educa- 
tion. Here is a tremendous opportunity for cooperative 
service among teachers to children. 
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Let me summarize by saying that there is a consider- 
able number of exceptional children in our state who 
need a special program of education. They are guaran- 
teed their educational opportunity by our state con- 
stitution. A planned program of physical education is 
of utmost value for all types of handicapped children. 
Special teachers of these children need the help and 
guidance of those who are prepared in the field of 
physical education to plan the best individualized pro- 
gram. You who are the leaders in physical education 
share our responsibility to these children. »« 








— GAPEZIO 
FOOTWEAR and ACCESSORIES 
for DANCE IN EDUCATION 


Created by Capezio, famous makers of dance foot- 
wear and accessories for over fifty years. Send for 
our free PE catalogue, illustrating a wide selection 
of scientifically designed footwear and accessories 
for Modern Dance and Dance in Education. 


CAPEZIO, INC. 
1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


New York @ Boston @ Chicago @ Los Angeles @ 
Hollywood e@ San Francisco 


Agencies in all leading cities. 
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Recent Publications - - - 


Principles of a Nation-Wide Health Program. Report of the 
Health Program Conference. Committee on Research in Med- 
ical Economics, 1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 34 pages, 
10¢ 

The Long Road. Fortieth Anniversary Report. National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York City 106. 
51 pages, free. 

Eating Can Be Fun. Visiting Nurse Association of Brook- 
lyn, Inc., 138 South Oxford St., Brooklyn 17, New York. 26 
pages, 25¢. 

Should We Have Compulsory Military Training After the 
War? Kenneth C. Coulter. Outline No. 14. New Jersey 
Educational Association, Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 
22 pages, free. 

Character—How Developed? Mildred L. Fisher. Outline 
No. 16. New Jersey Education Association, Stacy-Trent Ho- 
tel, Trenton 8, N. J. 22 pages, free. 

United Nations Programs for USO. Matthew Penn and 
Harry D. Edgren. Program Services Division, Department 
of Operations, United Service Organizations, Inc., 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 1. 38 pages, free. 

Proceedings of Conference on Rheumatic Fever, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Oct. 5-7, 1943. Publication 308. (Published 1945) 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 119 pages, 20¢. 

Cost of Living Trends. Division of Research, National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1201 16th St.. NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
24 pages, 15¢. 

Facts About Crippled Children. Publication 293. Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 11 pages, free. 

Safety Education Memo. (Safety education bibliography) 
National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Ill. 32 pages, one copy free to leaders. 

May Day—A Special Health Day. (Bibliography) Health 
Education Division, American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, 1201 16th St.,. NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 6 pages, free. 

Everyday Nutrition for School Children. E. Neige Todhun- 
ter. Extension Division, University of, Alabama, University, 
Ala. 50 pages, 25¢. 


New Books -- - 


[Invitation to Health. Harry J. Johnson. (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 1944) 242 pages, $2.75. 

The author here presents a health book for adults contain- 
ing scientific advice for the layman. It gives straightforward 
information to help the reader attain good health. Complete 
tables of nutritional and vitamin values of all common foods 
are available for reference. 

Veteran Comes Back. Willard Waller. (New York 16: Dryden 
Press, 386 Fourth Ave., 1944) 308 pages, $2.75. 

This book is written not only to help the veteran adjust to 
society but also to help the veteran’s father, mother, wife, 
sister, sweetheart to understand his state of mind. Such prob- 
lems as the following are dealt with: marital. relations, the 
crippled veteran at home, war brides, veterans’ organizations, 
reeducating veterans, obtaining employment, treating psycho- 
neurotic veterans, etc. 

[Individual Gymnastics. Lillian C. Drew. Fifth edition, revised 
by Hazel L. Kinzly. (Philadelphia 6: Lea & Febiger, Wash- 
ington Square, 1945) 253 pages, $2.75. 

The author of this book pioneered in the contribution she 
made to acquaint teachers of physical education with the op- 
portunities open to them to enable the physically handicapped 
child to live a fuller and more normal life. Her effort to 
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present in simple language the picture of outstanding rey 

able abnormalities has influenced the swing from group 

tivities to more concentration on individual needs. The r 

has added some of the educational and scientific advancenm 

in corrective physical education made since the fourth e 

of the book. 

The Application of Measurement to Health and Ph 
Education. H. Harrison Clarke. (New York: Prentice 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave, 1945) 403 pages, $3.75. 
Measurement in this text is utilized in order to make py 

cal education an effective force in the education of boys 
girls in the schools. Objectives, methods, administration, 4 
measurement are intertwined throughout. Desirable testy 
each of several areas—physical fitness, social, cultural 
reational—are discussed and evaluated and procedures and 
methods to meet each objective as well as the administrative 
problems encountered are considered. 

Safe and Healthy Living. (A series of eight books), J. 
Mace Andress, I. H. Goldberger, Marguerite P. Dolch, ay 
Grace T. Hallock. (Boston: Ginn & Co., Statler Building, 
1945) I, Spick and Span, 149 pages, 84c; II, The Heal, 
Parade, 182 pages, 88c; III, Growing Big and Strong, % 
pages, 92c; IV, Safety Every Day, 244 pages, 92c; V, Doing 
Your Best for Health, 280 pages, 96c; VI, Building Good 
Health, 276 pages, $1.00; VII, Helping the Body In It 
W ork, 301 pages, $1.04; VIII, The Healthy Home and Com. 
munity, 322 pages, $1.08. 

The new edition of this series for grades 1-8 presents th 
latest health and safety materials covering recent changes an 
advances, and new practices and curriculum developments jn 
health, safety, and physical fitness education. There are ney 
materials on teeth, mental and emotional fitness, food anf 
nutrition, cancer and alcohol education, infantile paralysis, dis. 
ease prevention and global health, first aid and home nursing 

























































Recent Articles -- - 


Red Cross and Uncle Sam Waterproof the Army. Afhiletic 
Journal. Feb., 1945. 
Physical Education Apparatus You Can Make. John 0. 


Feb., 1945. 
Expectancy of Athlete, 


Attebery. Athletic Journal. 
Athletic Injuries and the Life 
Athletic Journal. Feb., 1945. 
Related Values. D. Oberteuffer. 
cation. March-April, 1945. 
Adequate Overload. C. H. McCloy. 
Education. March-April, 1945. 
Human Relations in Transition. Annie R. Dyer, Journal o 
Home Economics. March, 1945. 
The Status of Swimming in the Southeast. E. J. Shea. Beach 
& Pool. Feb., 1945. 
The Range of the Normal Heart in Athletes. J. W. Wilcit 
Journal of School Health. April, 1945. 
Patterns for Publicity in Radio. Anne I. Faulkner. Recree 
tion. March, 1945. 
Education of the Teacher-Training Staff for Health and 
Fitness. Frank S. Stafford. Education for Victory. Marth 
20, 1945. 
Influence of Psychological Factors on the Nutrition d 
Children. Milton J. E. Senn. American Journal of Publi 
Health. March, 1945. 
An All-Season All-Sport Recreation Center. Kar] Raymon 
Scholastic Coach. March, 1945. 
The Physiologic Effects of Blows to the Head. 
tle. Athletic Journal. March, 1945. 
Stationary Swimming. Arno P. Wittich. 
March, 1945. 
Educating Teachers and Administrators for Health and Fi 
ness. Frank S. Stafford. Education for Victory. April 
1945. 
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